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Message trom the 


PRESIDENT 


Convention Postscript 

St. Louis was the perfect host for the 1958 
Convention. The program, attendance, weather, and 
fellowship were excellent. The National Voca— 
tional Guidance Association did its share to make 
St. Louis a memorable event. Arthur Jones and 
Harry Kitson were presented with individual awards 
for their contributions to NVGA and to the guid— 
ance movement in general. In addition, the Akron 
Area Guidance and Personnel Association was pre— 
sented with the branch award. Further details 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. Gil Wrenn 
at the annual NVGA luncheon and Carl Rogers at 
the last meeting of the convention sponsored by 
NVGA talked to a full house. 
Constitutional Amendments 

A few constitutional changes were adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly—-they now await your reac— 
tion. Most of them are strictly housecleaning 
chores. One of them, however, deserves special 
attention, i.e., the one dealing with the appoint— 
ment of a treasurer. 
John Odgers performed a 
special service to NVGA 
in 1957-1958 by reorgan-— 
izing the budgetary 
routines. In order to 
maintain this high stand-| 
ard, the Trustees felt 
that the Treasurer 
henceforth should be 
someone acquainted with 
financial matters, and 
he should be carefully 
selected for his special— 
ized work. You will 
have the opportunity to 
vote on this proposal. 
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Financial Notes 

The finahcial condition of APGA is not all bad 
news, but it does leave much to be desired. With 
the critical need for national leadership, it is 
unfortunate that APGA has both building and budget 
woes. If members of NVGA are financial wizards, 
now is the time to exhibit their wizardry. 
Membership 

NVGA continues to grow in memberships. Ray 
Charles will again be the Membership Chairman. In 
one way or another, you may be hearing from hin. 
In the meantime have you secured a new member 
for NVGA lately? What is your branch doing to 
assist NVGA's growth in terms of new members? 
Suggestions 

As usual your officers and trustees will be 
open to suggestions. If you have any ideas that 
will enhance the role of NVGA, send them to any 


of the officers and trustees. RL 
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1958-1959 NUGA Officers Named 


EW NVGA officers, announced 
Ni the St. Louis Convention, 
are: President, Edward C. Roe- 
ber, University of Michigan; Presi- 
dent-elect, William C. Cottle, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Secretary, Wini- 
fred S. Scott, Vocational Counsel- 
ing Service, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; Treasurer, Jack Shaw, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

New trustees are: Harold C. 
Cottingham, Florida State Univer- 
sity; Charles E. Odell, United Auto 
Workers; and John G. Odgers, Ohio 
State Department of Education. 











President-Elect 
OTTLE 





Dr. Cottle is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Guidance 
Bureau at the University of Kansas 


in Lawrence. He is a former 
NVGA trustee and retiring APGA 
treasurer. 
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University Students 





Are Getting Better Every Year! 





by W. R. CARTER 


ie AN EFFORT to stimulate the 

enrollment of better caliber stu- 
dents and to counteract the declin- 
ing enrollments of the deepest de- 
pression years, the University of 
Missouri began a pre-college ad- 
visement program for Missouri high 
schools 25 years ago. It now seems 
to be bearing fruit. 

Since February, 1933, more than 
500,000 high school seniors and 
other high school students have 
been tested under the auspices of 
the Missouri College Aptitude Test- 
ing Program. 


W. R. Carrer is Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the University 
of Missouri. 


For many years the Missouri Col- 
lege Aptitude Testing Program has 
plotted scholarship against intelli- 
gence on a quintile chart, or a 
rough correlation chart, with intel- 
ligence (Ohio State University 
Psychological test percentile rank) 
plotted on the vertical axis and high 
school scholarship percentile rank 
on the horizontal scale. 

It is a well-known fact that both 
intelligence and preceding scholar- 
ship are important factors in con- 
tinued academic success, but it has 
been clearly demonstrated in all the 
studies at the University of Missouri 
that a combination of the two 
measured on the 25 areas of a 
quintile chart provides a much bet- 
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ter prediction than either measure 
alone. 


College Potential Estimated 


For example, students who rate 
in the top 20 per cent of high 
school seniors in intelligence have 
all too often been judged to be of 
about equal potentiality for college 
careers. But, if one breaks down 
the top quintile into scholarship 
ratings, one finds that the brightest 
20 per cent of high school graduates 
who do go to college may have 
ranged all the way from the lowest 
quintile in scholarship to the 
highest. Of course, a great ma- 
jority will show a high order of 
scholarship. 

The one to one-and-a-half per 
cent of the native Missouri college 
freshmen who have ranked in the 
bottom quintile in scholarship in 
spite of a highest quintile rating 
in intelligence have practically no 
possibilities as college students. 
Again, out of this high-ranking 
group in intelligence, the Univer- 
sity generally finds that from one- 
and-a-half to two-and-a-half per 
cent of the freshman class range 
from a 21 percentile rank to a 40 
percentile rank in high school 
scholarship. Only about one in 
five of this group survives the first 
year at the University with average 
grades. 

Likewise, the University of Mis- 
souri freshman group generally in- 
cludes about three per cent of its 
freshman population with only a 
middle quintile rating in scholar- 
ship in the high school and, in 
spite of their high (top quintile) 
intelligence, only about one-half of 
these freshmen maintain average 
passing grades. Again, from six 
per cent to nine per cent of the 
typical native Missouri freshmen 
group at the University have 
placed in the top quintile on the 
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Ohio test but have ranked above 
only 61 to 80 per cent of their 
fellows in scholarship in the high 
school. Only about 58 to 65 per 
cent of these students maintain at 
least an average grade of M for a 
year at the University. 

On the other hand, students who 
have a background of the highest 
quintile rating of both intelligence 
and scholarship in the high school 
succeed much better and about 86 
to 92 per cent of them have grade 
averages of M or better. The ad- 
vantages of the combination of 
quintile ratings in both scholarship 
and intelligence in the high school 
are obvious in predicting the future 
academic success of the freshman. 


Many Scholarships Awarded 


In 1950 the Board of Curators 
of the University of Missouri au- 
thorized the awarding of 625 
scholarships for the benefit of the 
highest ranking students in Mis- 
souri high school classes. The 
scholarships provided for library, 
hospital, and incidental fees, and 
next year will have a value of $180. 
The scholarship will continue for 
the second year for 125 recipients 
who make the highest grades in 
the University. 

Certificates of Recognition are 
sent to every senior in the state 
who ranks in the top one-fourth in 
both scholarship and _ intelligence. 
Just more than 3,900 Missouri high 
school seniors received these Cer- 
tificates of Recognition for the 
school year of 1956-1957. Partly 
as a result of this stimulation, the 
caliber of native Missouri freshmen 
in the University has been steadily 
increasing since 1950. 


Aptitude Traced 8 Years 


In December, 1957, the College 
Aptitude Testing Program released 
a bulletin indicating the extent of 
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the improvement in the quality of 
entering freshmen for the past eight 
years. 

For the fall of 1956, the Univer- 
sity freshman class included 40 
per cent more students as compared 
with the 1948 freshman class, in 
the group which, in the high school, 
ranked in the top 40 per cent in 
both intelligence and scholarship. 
The 1956 freshman class had about 
seven per cent more of this caliber 
than did even the 1952 class. 

For the group which ranked in 
the top 20 per cent in both meas- 
ures, the 1956 class had one and 
one-half times as many students in 
terms of percentages of the respec- 
tive groups at this level. The 1956 
freshman group had 14 per cent 
more of the top 20 per cent caliber 
than did the 1952 group. 

The University has a correspond- 
ing decrease in the percentages of 
inferior students who ranked in the 
lowest 40 per cent in both intelli- 
gence and scholarship. The 1956 
class had 44 per cent fewer of these 
low caliber students than did the 
1948 freshman class. 

In the past it has not been un- 
usual to find about ten to twelve 
per cent of native Missouri fresh- 
men enrolling in the University 
with a background which places 
them in the lowest 20 per cent in 
scholarship in their high schools. 
Only 7.8 per cent of the 1956 
freshman class rated in this lowest 
quintile. 


Even the “just average” prospects 
were nearly seven per cent fewer 
in 1956 than in 1948, and the be- 
low average and inferior groups in- 
cluded 16 per cent fewer and 50 
per cent fewer students, re- 
spectively. 


Possible Explanations Given 


By way of summary, about 36 
per cent of native Missouri fresh- 
men would merit excellent and 
superior grades on the same stand- 
ards that would have produced 
about 24 per cent achieving su- 
perior and excellent grades in 1948. 
Judged by the same standards, there 
should be fewer than one-half as 
many inferior and failing students. 

Credit for this significant im- 
provement in the educational po- 
tential of the native Missouri 
freshman group goes, without 
doubt, to the financial assistance 
offered by the 750 freshman and 
sophomore Curators’ Scholarships 
and to an increase in trained guid- 
ance workers in Missouri high 
schools from 14 workers in 1948 
to more than 300 in 1956. 

There has been a significant in- 
crease in the training and effective- 
ness of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators as well as of the 
guidance workers in Missouri 
schools. The significance of the 
influence of Missouri's guidance 
workers cannot be overemphasized 
in this continuing improvement in 
the caliber of University freshmen. 


eee Employment Outlook in Engineering ¢ ¢ « 


Engineering is one of the largest and most rapidly growing 
professional occupations in the United States, according to informa- 
tion presented in the 1957 edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, issued by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


In 1956, there were approximately 700,000 


engineers, an increase of a third over 1950. 
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NCREASING recognition is being 

given to the value of multi- 
factor test batteries in vocational 
counseling. 

This is due in part to the cur- 
rent emphasis on the identification 
of persons with high potentialities 
and the recent excellent series of 
articles in the APGA Personnel 
and Guidance Journal concerning 
these tests. In these articles, the 
construction, normative data, re- 
liability, validity, etc., of the tests 
are fully explained but the actual 
use of the tests in a counseling situ- 
ation is not stressed in detail [2]. 

The purpose of this article is to 
indicate how one multifactor test, 
the General Aptitude Test Battery, 
is used by the Florida State Em- 
ployment Service in employment 
counseling interviews. 


Nine Aptitudes Involved 


The GATB yields a measure of 
nine aptitudes. They are: intelli- 
gence (G), verbal (V), numerical 
(N), and spatial aptitude (S), 
form perception (P), clerical per- 
ception (Q), motor coordination 
(K), finger dexterity. (F), and 
manual dexterity (M). 

The occupational norms which 
are used by the counselor in in- 
terpreting scores made on_ these 
aptitudes are expressed in terms of 
occupational aptitude patterns, or 
OAP’s [1]. These patterns repre- 
sent families of occupations which 
are similar in their aptitudinal re- 
quirements. 

For example, if a counselee 
scores at least 105 on G (intelli- 
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gence), 95 on N (numerical apti- 
tude), and 95 on S (spatial apti- 
tude), he qualifies for OAP #4. A 
score of 100 represents the 50th 
percentile. Occupations in this 
pattern or family include, among 
others, architectural draftsman, me- 
chanical draftsman, tool and die 
maker, and electrician. 

At present, there are 23 patterns 
which cover over 500 occupations. 
This grouping of occupations into 
patterns helps the counselor in 
matching a counselee’s aptitudes 
with the requirements of a wide 
range of occupations. 

In the counseling interview, the 
counselor does not start with a dis- 
cussion of the OAP’s for which an 
applicant qualified, however. To 
begin with occupations within 
OAP’s would “short circuit” the 
interview and prevent exploration 
of fields of work in which the appli- 
cant might have greater interests 
(the OAP’s do not cover all occu- 
pations). 


Survey Precedes Patterns 


The starting place is found in a 
broad survey covering a range of 
occupations such as the USES 
(United States Employment Serv- 
ice) Interest Check List. This as- 
sures that all possible suitable oc- 
cupations or fields of work in which 


j Joun E. Hay is State Supervisor of 
Counseling, Florida State Employment 
Service, Tallahassee, Florida. 


The GATB at Work 
IN VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
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the counselee has interest will be 
identified. The counselor also re- 
views with the counselee his stated 
interest, full and part-time work 
experience, education and training, 
school record, hobbies, family oc- 
cupations, and personal traits, to 
identify clues for possible suitable 
occupations. This can be called 
the “identification” step. 

The next step is to check the 
alphabetical index which lists all 
occupations covered by OAP’s. If 
occupations identified as possibili- 
ties by the above methods are in- 
cluded in the patterns, the coun- 
selor determines whether the coun- 
selee meets the norms. Occupa- 
tions for which the norms are not 
met are usually not considered 
further, unless other factors, such 
as strong motivation, compensate 
for deficiency in aptitude. 

Thirdly, the occupations in 
OAP’s for which the counselee 
qualified are reviewed by the 
counselor to locate other feasible 
job choices and thus broaden the 
possible outlets. The counselor 
discusses these occupations with 
the counselee using resource ma- 
terials such as the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook [6], Part IV of 
the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles [5], the USES and Florida 
Job Guide for Young Workers [3], 
to give the counselee additional in- 
formation about the occupation in 
which he is particularly interested. 
First consideration is given to those. 
patterns requiring the highest 
qualifying scores. This is to as- 
sure maximum utilization of the 
counselee’s abilities for the benefit 
of both himself and society. 


Test Profile Reviewed 
If no OAP’s are met, or if the 


patterns met are not suitable or 
acceptable to the counselee, the 
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counselee’s test profile of the nine 
aptitudes is reviewed by the coun- 
selor for its possible occupational 
significance. 

Caution must be used in this 
process since objective informa- 
tion on the aptitude requirements 
of the jobs concerned is not avail- 
able. Success depends on the 
counselor’s knowledge of the oc- 
cupations and sound judgment of 
the degrees of various aptitudes re- 
quired. A high verbal score, for 
example, may suggest occupations 
involving written or spoken lan- 
guage such as script-writer or radio 
announcer; a high form perception 
score might suggest occupations 
involving inspection or grading of 
materials. 

Clusters of certain scores can be 
useful, too. For example, a tend- 
ency for scores to be higher on the 
G, V, N side of the profile indi- 
cates possibilities of professional, 
clerical, and other “white collar” 
occupations of varying levels. 

Higher scores at the K, F, M 
side indicate manipulative work. 
Higher scores in the S, P, Q sec- 
tion indicate perceptual factors 
which may be useful in mechanical 
and clerical tasks of many kinds. 
The Estimates of Worker Trait Re- 
quirements for 4,000 Jobs will 
help the counselor in determining 
the significant aptitudes associated 
with various occupations [4]. 

If all of the aptitude scores are 
quite low, it may be well to avoid 
all fields of work involving apti- 
tudes in the GATB sense and con- 
centrate on possibilities of fields 
involving personal relationships 
such as non-technical sales, or 
personal service, or gross manual 
jobs such as represented by many 
laborer and non-personal service 
jobs. 

If the profile is reviewed with the 
counselee, individual aptitudes are 
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interpreted in terms of apparently 
suitable fields of work since most 
counselees are not familiar with 
standard scores of percentiles. 


Narrowing Is Necessary 


The last step in GATB interpre- 
tation may be called the “narrow- 
ing” step. This is necessary since 
the counselee cannot enter all of 
the occupations identified by steps 


one and three above. Some oc- 
cupations eliminate themselves 
quickly. Heavy jobs usually are 


not suitable for women and older 
men; some occupations cannot be 
performed by persons with specific 
handicaps; some jobs, such as 
plumber, are typically performed 
by men, and others such as key 
punch operator, by women. 

Other factors besides strength, 
sex, and a physical handicap which 
may narrow the field are the ad- 
vancement opportunities and the 
occupational outlook of the occu- 
pation, the ability of the counselee 
to finance training, the counselee’s 
temperament and -self concept, 
parental attitudes, minimum in- 
come required, whether or not the 
counselee can leave the commu- 
nity, etc. 

When the occupational goal is 
established, a vocational plan 
which assists the counselee to enter 
the vocation is mutually developed 
by the counselee and counselor. 
This may involve training or edu- 
cation, referral to an agency, stop- 
gap or part-time employment, or 
other possibilities. 


Interpretation Summarized 


To summarize, the main steps in 
interpreting the GATB are: 

1. Identify possible suitable oc- 
cupations by talking with the 
counselee about his interests and 
background. 
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2. Check alphabetical index to 
GATB to determine whether coun- 
selee meets norms of occupations 
identified above. 

3. Broaden the field by discuss- 
ing jobs covered by OAP’s success- 
fully met. 

4. Review the test profile for 
possible occupational significance 
of the OAP’s are unsuitable or if 
none are met. 

5. Narrow the field. 

6. Develop a vocational] plan. 

Counselors experienced in using 
the GATB may feel that the above 
procedure oversimplifies the inter- 
pretation process since the steps 
may overlap. For example, some 
“narrowing” (step 5) may take 
place in step 3, when the counselor 
is discussing jobs covered by OAP’s 
with the counselee. However, vo- 
cational counselors unfamiliar with 
the use of the battery in counsel- 
ing may find the above procedures 
of value in their initial encounter 
with the GATB. 
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5 kone are at least four main 
reasons for flagging cumulative 
record folders. By so doing a 
counselor is able to: 


® pin-point pupil characteristics so 
that the counselor can easily spot 
them, 

@ plan specific guidance services 
for each pupil, 

@ plan interpretive services for 
teachers and parents, and 

® further the systematic study of 
pupils. 


The flagging of folders is one 
part of the overall action taken in 
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developing individual analysis and 
synthesis, a standard guidance 
service. 

In this process the counselor is 
concerned with finding out about 
each pupil’s strength and weak- 
nesses, namely: interest, abilities, 
talents, achievements, motivations, 
potentialities, and personal charac- 
teristics. After the counselor has 
identified these pupil character- 
istics to the best of his ability, he 


Lov Urtrer is Assistant in Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 
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is in an optimum position to pro- 
vide a sound guidance service for 
pupils, parents, and teachers. 

The flagging of folders is a tech- 
nique of identification. The me- 
chanics are simple. 

The content of each pupil’s 
folder is studied to find out what 
his characteristics are. When they 
have been determined, color flags 
are selected which represent these 
traits. Color flags are then 
attached to the pupil’s folder. They 
are of a clip-on or adhesive mate- 
rial, available commercially. 

The date when the flag is 
attached to the folder is also noted 
at the base of the flag. One pupil 
might have one or more flag 
stickers attached to his folder. 


Filing Is Important 
Filing of cumulative records in 
a business-like way is essential. 
One standard filing case with four 




















drawers can house the records of 
pupils in four grades of a small or 
medium-sized high school. 


Each file drawer represents a 
grade level. For example, the 7th 
grade file drawer houses the active 


and inactive records of pupils 
registered in a specific grade. The 
active records represent pupils 


who currently are attending school 
and the inactive records represent 
pupils who have involuntarily and 
voluntarily left school. 


Records maintained intact year 
by year in this manner make it easy 
for the counselor to compute hold- 
ing power or dropout totals for a 
particular group. 


The flagging of cumulative rec- 
ord folders for identification pur- 
poses and the filing of folders in 
active or inactive categories set the 
stage for the real use of records by 
the counselor. 





IN EARLIER YEARS: Pictured above as remembered by hundreds of 
graduate students and members of the guidance and personnel profession 
are, left, Dr. Arthur J. Jones, now 87, and Dr. Harry Dexter Kitson, born 


in 1886. 


Both are former presidents of NVGA. They were awarded the first 
annual NVGA Meritorious Service Awards. 
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DOES COUNSELING CHANGE 





Perception of Tuterest? 





by JOHN A. STERN, ETHEL H. LEWIS, and L. L. BEVER 


ly REVIEWING the literature con- 
cerned with the general prob- 
lem of the effect of counseling on 
self-knowledge, we find that most 
of the studies were performed on 
either college students [1, 4] or on 
high school students [2, 3, 5], and 
that the effect of counseling was 
dissipated within an alarmingly 
short time. 

The present investigation extends 
the study of this problem to not 
only an older population, but what 
is more important, to a population 
that is having difficulty in arriving 
at a decision concerning a voca- 
tional choice. 

The above studies indicate that, 
at least in the area of interest test- 
ing, clients seem to profit some- 
what from having been exposed to 
the counseling process. The re- 
sults for abilities and measures of 
personality are much more equivo- 
cal; indeed, most of them are nega- 
tive. In most cases involving 
changes in perception of interests 
as a function of counseling, the dis- 
crepancy between the actual scores 
and recalled performance was low. 
In fact, low enough to make one 
suspect that we, as counselors, have 
not yet struck rich paydirt in the 


oHN A. STERN is Director of the 
Behavior Research Laboratory, De- 
partment of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Washington University Medical School 
in St. Louis; Erner H. Lewis is and 
L. L. Bever (deceased) was with the 
Metropolitan Y.M.C.A. Counseling and 
Guidance Service of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, Missouri. 
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area of most effectively imparting 
to our clients information garnered 
from tests. 

Working within a counseling and 
guidance center, one often en- 
counters clients who have taken a 
variety of interest and aptitude 
tests during their school training 
without having had the results of 
these tests explained to them. 
When one questions the usefulness 
or wastefulness of such procedures, 
one occasionally hears the argu- 
ment that the process of taking a 
test is in itself often helpful in aid- 
ing students to make decisions 
about vocations, future schooling, 
etc. 


The present research was under- 
taken, in part, with the aim of find- 
ing out whether the taking of a 
vocational interest test in itself 
helps a person to make a more ade- 
quate evaluation of his interests. 
We also investigated the question 
of whether the information im- 
parted to a client during counseling 
is more successfully retained by 
clients experiencing vocational dis- 
satisfaction than had been reported 
in previous studies in which high 
school and college students were 
the subjects. | 

In the present study, clients at 
varying stages of counseling were 
asked to rank their interests from 
most to least liked, using the inter- 
est areas of the Kuder Preference 
Record. These ratings were made 
prior to taking the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record; after taking the test, 
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but before information about the 
results had been revealed to them 
(usually 7-14 days after first rat- 
ing); and, 6-12 months after coun- 
seling. 

The subjects of this study were 
52 males who had come to the 
Y.M.C.A. Counseling Service be- 
cause of a variety of problems, most 
of them vocational in nature. Age 
distribution of the sample showed 
41% to be between the ages of 
18-24; 23% between 25-29; 14% 
between 30-34; and 22% older 
than 35 years. The subjects used 
in this sample are thus considerably 
older than the ones in the earlier 
mentioned studies. Since these 
people were experiencing voca- 
tional problems, one would also sus- 
pect that their motivation, both in 
taking the tests and in retaining the 
information obtained from testing 
and counseling, would be higher 
than that found in either high 
school or college students. 


Results 


Four sets of rankings of the in- 
terest patterns were obtained. 


I. ranking of interest areas prior 
to taking the Kuder 

II. ranking of interest areas after 

taking the Kuder, but prior to 

being informed on the results 

III. actual pattern obtained on the 


IV. pattern of interest obtained 6- 
12 months after test interpreta- 
tion 


Since all of the subjects did not 
participate in all four phases of the 
study, the number of cases varies 
from comparison to comparison. 
The lowest number of subjects was 
available from the follow-up study 
conducted by mail. A question- 
naire was sent to each individual 
participating in the study with the 
request for a variety of informa- 
tion, with evaluation of interest 
being only one part of the question- 
naire. 

Rank order correlations for each 
individual were computed; the 
mean and median of these results 
are presented in Table I. 


The highest correlation proved to 
be the one between the actual test 
pattern and that obtained by the 
post-test follow-up, while the low- 
est correlations were the ones in- 
volving comparisons of interest 
patterns prior to knowledge of re- 
sults with the actual test results. 


Tests of significance between 
various sets of correlations were 
run although the results of this 
procedure are open to the criticism 
that the correlations are not 
normally distributed. There was 











Kuder a marked skewing of the distribu- 
TABLE I 
Correlations Between Patterns 
Correlation Number of Median Mean Standard 
Between Subjects Correlation Correlation Deviation 
Land II* 34 88 81 16 
II and III 43 58 61 21 
I and III 37 Sa 56 21 
IandIV 20 83 81 13 
III and IV 25 98 94 ll 
*T-ranking interest prior to taking terpretation 


Kuder 
Il—after taking test, but before in- 


IlI—test results on Kuder 
IV—6-12 month follow-up 
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tion toward the upper range of cor- 
relations, especially in comparison 
between the actual Kuder score 
and the follow-up measure, as well 
as between the two estimates of 
interest prior to being informed of 
test results. These tests of signifi- 
cance indicate that significant 
changes in estimation of interest 
patterns occur as a function of 
counseling. 


Discussion 


The results of this study indi- 
cate that the taking of a vocational 
interest test is, in itself, of little 
value in helping a person make 
a more adequate appraisal of his 
interests. Looking at the correla- 
tions between the two _ interest 
patterns given by the subjects prior 
to test interpretation, we find it to 
be the second highest in our table 
of correlations, exceeded only by 
the correlation between test results 
and the 6-12 month follow-up. 
This, as well as the low correla- 
tions between the two pre-interpre- 
tation interest patterns with the 
pattern derived from the Kuder In- 
terest Inventory, would indicate 
that the interest pattern was quite 
stable from first to second testing, 
and that both patterns gave a 
low, although significant correlation 
with actual test scores. 

The correlations obtained be- 
tween pre-test ratings and per- 
formance on the Kuder Preference 
Record are similar to those re- 
ported by Berdie [1]. His data 
were obtained on a college popula- 
tion and a different measure of in- 
terest was utilized (Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank); neverthe- 
less, his median correlation be- 
tween test and pre-test measure 
was 0.46, which compared favor- 
ably to our median correlation of 
0.53. There the similarity in re- 
sults ends. His comparisons of 
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post-test ratings with test perfor- 
mance indicates a slight but insig- 
nificant increase in the correlation 
(0.51). Our tests, on the other 
hand, show a highly significant in- 
crease, the median correlation 
shifting from 0.53 to 0.98. 

It seems plausible, at least to us, 
to attribute the significant shift on 
the part of our clients to the fact 
that their motivation for taking the 
test (which is part of a battery of 
interest, aptitude, and personality 
tests) as well as their willingness 
to accept results were higher than 
that found amongst college stu- 
dents taking interest and achieve- 
ment tests as part of a standard 
testing program. The present sub- 
jects were actively seeking help in 
making decisions about entering or 
changing vocations. They were un- 
decided about their future and 
welcomed the test results and inter- 
pretations provided. 

That the testing and counseling 
of persons such as those reported in 
this study is of value toward get- 
ting them to realistically look at 
themselves, to evaluate their inter- 
ests and abilities, and where neces- 
sary to make changes in their career 
or studies is borne out by the con- 
tinual feed-back we get from clients 
who have been counseled in our 
service. Many of them have gone 
on to “better” and more personally 
satisfying careers. Some, of course, 
have not been helped. 

Another indicator of the value 
of counseling in fostering better 
mental health in clients is the fact 
that of the various referral sources 
through which people come to us 
none contribute more than ex- 
clients of our service, apparently 
these people have been helped by 
our evaluation and counseling. 

Furthermore, one might suspect, 
that they are making use of the in- 
formation provided by the testing 
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program and thus were reinforcing 
the one or two trial learning that 
had been provided during counsel- 
ing. 

The much higher retention of 
material learned during the coun- 
seling interviews in our sample as 
compared to the previously re- 
viewed work with college and high 
school students indicates to us the 
great importance or motivation in 
learning and retention. Unless a 
person is motivated to make 
changes in himself all the vocational 
counseling and testing, as well as 
psychotherapy, in the world will 
make little impact on him. Where 
he is well motivated, and the moti- 
‘vation can often be extrinsic, such 
as dismissal from a job, failure in 
program of study at school, etc., 
counseling is often able to take 
hold and help the person help him- 
self. Whether extrinsic motivation 
is as useful in psychotherapy is 
questionable. 

There could, of course, be the 
possibility that the high correla- 
tion between Kuder score and the 
6-12 month follow-up was due to 
extraneous factors. For example, 
counselees might have had the op- 
portunity to write down informa- 
tion given by the counselors. 
This practice was uniformly dis- 
couraged by telling the clients that 
we were interested in getting the 
information into their heads rather 
than on a piece of paper. None of 
them took notes during the coun- 
seling interview. 

Because the results we obtained 
were only from those people who 
were willing to return the question- 
naire, we cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility that our 6-12 month follow- 
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up was highly selective. How- 
ever, in terms of the responses to 
questions dealing with suggestions 
for improving service, evaluation 
of effectiveness of counseling, cost 
of counseling, and general com- 
ments, we feel that we did not tap 
only those who were favorable to 
our counseling and those who had 
been helped. Some of the clients 
were highly critical about our pro- 
cedures and its effectiveness in 
helping them to make some de- 
cisions about their future. 


Conclusion 


The results of this study thus 
show that counseling, at least in 
the area of making decisions about 
interests, is highly effective with 
people coming to a _ vocational 
guidance center. We feel, that due 
to the higher level of motivation 
of such people as compared to high 
school seniors and college freshmen 
the results in other areas of voca- 
tional counseling may also prove to 
be more rewarding. 
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Watch for the 1959 APGA Convention to be held in Cleveland on 
March 23-26. Records set in St. Louis may be broken. 
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Educational Attainment 
aud Tuterest Patterns 


by STANFORD H. GLAZER 


AS EDUCATIONAL attainment 
really affect interest patterns? 
This investigation gives part of the 
answer. 

The design used in this study 
was comparatively simple. The 
names of 335 persons who had com- 
pleted counseling at the Wayne 
State University Veterans Guidance 
Center were taken from an alpha- 
betical listing. Three sets of fig- 
ures were then recorded for each 
individual: (1) the amount of edu- 
cation completed, (2) the percen- 
tile score attained on an Otis S. A. 
Test of Mental Ability—Higher 
Form A., and (3) the three high 
percentile scores on Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record—Form BB. The “Col- 


lege Student” norm was used 
throughout in recording the Kuder 
scores. These two instruments 
were used because of their avail- 
ability. 

Several methods were tried be- 
fore establishing proper educational 
groupings. Essentially, it was 
found that a broad grouping was 
best. Consequently the 335 indi- 
viduals were divided into three 
categories: (1) those who had not 
completed high school, (2) those 
who were high school graduates, 
but had no training beyond, and 
(3) those who were high school 
graduates and who had completed 
some college work. This was felt 
to be the easiest and most accurate 


TABLE 1 


The Mean Percentile Score and Total Number of Responses for Non-High 
School Graduates as Recorded on the Kuder Preference Record 








Area of Total Number Rank of Rank of 

Interest of Responses Mean Score Responses = Mean Score 
Mechanical 26 85.54 2 1 
Computational 23 88.13 4-5 5 
Scientific 18 85.50 8 2 
Persuasive 23 80.87 4-5 8 
Artistic 38 85.48 1 3 
Literary 16 84.06 9 4 
Musical 22 81.64 6-7 7 
Social Service 22 82.73 6-7 6 
Clerical 25 80.31 '3 9 


Total Number in Group—71 


_ Total Kuder Responses—213 
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manner of presentation in view of 
available data. 

Certain terms which are charac- 
teristic of this study must also be 
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defined. The term “response” re- 
fers to a high interest score re- 
corded on the Kuder Preference 
Record—Form BB. The _ term 
“Rank” is used to denote the nu- 
merical position of a specific inter- 
est area in comparison to the eight 
other areas. As an illustration each 
of the three high scores recorded 
for each person constitute a “Re- 
sponse.” The percentile score of 
each would determine its compara- 
tive “Rank.” 

The data which follow are pre- 
sented in both descriptive and nu- 
merical form. 


Non-High School Graduates 


The number of persons in the 
Non-High School Graduate Group 
totaled 71. Their combined mean 
percentile score on the Otis-SA Test 
of Mental Ability was 21.16. 

The numerical interest pattern 
for this group as measured by total 
“responses” is as follows: Artistic 


High School Graduates 


One hundred and sixty-four indi- 
viduals fell in this group. They at- 
tained a mean percentile score of 
42.38 on the Otis—SA Test of Men- 
tal Ability which was slightly more 
than double the score attained by 
the Non-High School Graduate 
Group. 

The Persuasive interest area with 
74 responses ranked highest nu- 
merically with this group and was 
followed by the Musical area with 
72 and the Social Service with 56. 
The three highest mean percentile 
scores for this group were the So- 
cial Service (89.41), Persuasive 
(89.04), and the Clerical (88.65). 


College Student Group 


One hundred persons of the total 
335 studied had some college train- 
ing at the time the figures were 
compiled. The combined mean 
percentile score on the Otis—SA 
Test of Mental Ability for this 


TABLE 2 


The Mean Percentile Score and the Total Number of Responses for High School 
Graduates as Recorded on the Kuder Preference Record 








Area of Total Rank of Rank of 

Interest Responses Mean Score Responses Mean Score 
Mechanical 43 83.26 8-9 8 
Computational 43 88.63 8-9 4 
Scientific 48 81.21 7 9 
Persuasive 74 89.04 1 2 
Artistic 54 86.62 4 6 
Literary 50 88.02 6 5 
Musical 72 84.45 2 7 
Social Service 56 89.41 3 1 
Clerical 52 88.65 5 3 


Totul number in Group—164 


Total Kuder Responses—492 





(38), Mechanical (26), and Cleri- 
cal (25). The degree of interest as 
manifest by combined mean per- 
centile score shows that the Me- 
chanical, Scientific, and Artistic 
were highest with respective mean 
scores of 85.54, 85.50, and 85.48. 
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group was 56.82 which represents 
an increase of 13.44 percentile 
points over the High School Gradu- 
ate Group. 

In interests, the numerical lead- 
ers for the College Student Group 
were Persuasive with 47 responses, 
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TABLE 3 


The Mean Percentile Score and the Total Number of Responses for College 
Students as Recorded on the Kuder Preference Record 








Area of Total Rank of Rank of 

Interest Responses Mean Score Responses Mean Score 
Mechanical so 82.36 8 9 
Computational 31 88.65 5 2 
Scientific 29 86.10 7 6 
Persuasive 47 90.00 1 1 
Artistic 30 87.57 6 5 
Literary 39 87.95 4 3 
Musical 42 84.81 3 8 
Social Service 44 87.84 2 4 
Clerical 16 85.44 9 


Total Number in Group—100 


Total Kuder Responses—300 





Social Service with 44 and Musical 
with 42. The highest mean percen- 
tile score was recorded in the Pei- 
suasive area, also the numerical 
leader, with a score of 90.00. This, 
incidentally, was the only mean per- 
centile score to fall in the 90th per- 
centile. The Computational area 
was next with a mean percentile 
score of 88.65, followed by the 
Literary interest area with a score 
of 87.95. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The conclusions from this study 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. The three groups do present 
a variance in interest pattern, sug- 
gesting that educational attainment 
might. be an influencing factor in 
this respect. The difference be- 
tween the Non-High School Gradu- 
ate and the other groups is the most 
striking. The Non-High School 
Graduates indicate a much higher 
interest in the mechanical and artis- 
tic areas and a much lower interest 
in those areas which we associate 
with verbal activity (persuasive 
and social service). 

2. The similarity of interests be- 
tween the two higher level groups 
is rather marked. Yet here also, it 
must be noted that there are char- 
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acteristics of difference. In the 
college group, especially, there are 
certain interests indicated that seem 
to reflect specialized training of- 
fered at that level. This is particu- 
larly true of such fields as the 
Computational and Literary. To a 
lesser extent programs may be of- 
fered at the high school level in 
these fields, but not to the intensive 
degree of specialization which is 
characteristic of the college level. 

3. Intelligence scores, at least as 
measured by the Otic-SA Test of 
Mental Ability, appear to be de- 
pendent upon the amount of educa- 
tion completed. This is evidenced 
in the mean score of 21.16 made by 
the Non-High School Graduate and 
as contrasted by the higher scores 
of 42.38 made by the High School 
Graduate Group and the mean 
score of 56.82 made by the College 
Students. 

In conclusion then, it might be 
said that the results of this study 
suggest that there is a difference of 
interests as reflected in the different 
educational groups. The greatest 
contrast would seem to come be- 
tween those who have completed 
high school and those who have not. 
The similarity of interests between 
high school graduates and college 
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students seems to be fairly close. It Journal of Applied Psychology, 1951, 
would also appear that scores made 95, 160-164. 


: : Se 3. Lorge, I. and Blau, R. D., 
on intelligence tests and level of “Broad Occupational Grouping by In- 


educational attainment are related. telligence Level,” Occupations, 1942, 
20, 419-423. 
é 4, Moser, W. E., “Vocational Pref- 
REFERENCES erence as Related to Mental Ability,” 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 460-461. 

1. Di Michael, S. G., “Using In- 5. Triggs, Frances Oralind, “A 
terests as the Basis for Vocational Study of the Relations of the Kuder 
Choice,” Occupations, 1942, 20, 270—- Preference Record Scores to Various 
275. Other Measurements,” Educational 

2. Gustad, J. W., “Vocational In- and Psychological Measurement, 1943, 
terests and Q-L Scores on ACE,” 38, 341-354. 
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In July, 1957, an estimated 3.5 million workers held two or more 
jobs, according to the Bureau of Census. 





Sources of Technician Supply in the Soviet Union* 





USSIAN semi-professional workers are trained in technicums, or 
R “middle special schools.” Currently, there are about 3,800 
technicums for all types of semi-professional training. The schools 
are financed by the various industry ministries (e.g., coal), which 
are vitally interested in assuring a trained supply of technicians to 
maintain output in their fields. Soviet semi-professional training is 
extremely specialized and is aimed at producing workers who are 
limited to one occupational field. 

Students who have completed 10 years of schooling (7 years, for 
superior students) are accepted by technicums. Those with 10 years 
of schooling, that is, those who have finished their secondary school 
education, may graduate in less than the 4 years ordinarily required. 
The engineering technicums are the chief source of supply for the 
semi-professional technical workers in industry, who are the sole con- 
cern of this analysis. Most students enter the engineering techni- 
cums between the ages of 14 and 17 and finish their training be- 
tween 18 and 22 years of age. Tuition fees, instituted in 1940, are 
offset for promising students by special scholarships and mainte- 
nance grants. The Government gives special advantages to engineer- 
ing students by paying them larger stipends than are paid to stu- 
dents in other fields. Workers are also encouraged to enroll in 
evening or correspondence courses leading to a semi-professional 
certificate by being given liberalized leave privileges for taking 
examinations. 


* Excerpt from “Technicians in the Labor Force of Russia and America” 


by Howard Rosen in the January 1958 Monthly Labor Review, U. S. 
Reprint No. 2274. 
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JOB ORDERS 


for 
(uidance 

and 
Personnel 


Workers 


by 
NANCY D. STEVENS 
and 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Me ARTICLE is a summary of 
job orders for persons trained 
in guidance and personnel work, re- 
ceived by the Education Division of 
the office of Placement Services at 
New York University between 
January 1, 1957 and December 31, 
1957. 

There were in all 303 job orders 
for positions distributed in the fol- 
lowing institutions and agencies: 


Colleges and universities 74 
All schools in one district 4 
Secondary schools 179 
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Elementary schools 14 
Other organizations 32 


Geographically, these job orders 
came from: 


New York 103 
New Jersey 39 
Connecticut 22 
California 10 
Other states 129 


Job Orders Categorized 


Listed below are the principal 
job categories and the number of 
job orders received: 


College and university 


Counselor trainers. 19 

Administrators. Directors of 14 
student personnel, direc- 
tors of counseling. 

Counselors. In admissions, 14 
placement, residence. For 
educational and vocational 
guidance and in laboratory 
schools. 

Directors and assistant direc- 2 
tors of counseling 

Directors of residence, super- 18 
visors of residence, educa- 
tional and social directors. 

Directors of student activities 7 
and related jobs. 


Public schools 


Directors of pupil personnel 
services, directors of guid- 
ance, head counselor for 

Secondary schools 29 

Elementary schools 1 

All schools in one district 4 
Counselors in 


Secondary schools 48 
Elementary schools 14 
All schools in one district 1 
Grade level not stated 68 
Nancy D. StTeEvENs is Assistant 


Director, Education Division of the 
Placement Services and Roperr Hop- 
pock is Professor of Education at New 
York University. 
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Teacher-Counselors in 
Secondary schools 1 
Elementary schools 
All schools in one district 
Other jobs for which guid- 
ance training was specified: 
Attendance officers, attend- 
ance supervisors. 


woow 


Other organizations. Jobs for which 
guidance training was specified. 
Vocational rehabilitation, and 17 
placement counselors in so- 

cial agencies. 

Directors, supervisors of train- 
ing, directors and supervis- 
ors of workshops, assistant 
and field secretaries, guid- 
ance specialists in social 
agencies. 

Residence counselor parents, 8 
house-parents, residence 
counselors in agency spon- 
sored residence centers 


-l 


Salary Range Reported 


For public school jobs, salaries 
were usually reported on a sliding 
scale related to the training and ex- 
perience of the worker. Counse- 
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lors were paid sometimes the same 
as teachers, sometimes from $200 
to $600 above the teachers scale. 

Directors of guidance were paid 
from $3,700 to $8,250 with most of 
them between $4,000 and $6,500. 

College salaries ranged from 
$2,000 to $9,000 with most of them 
between $4,000 and $6,500. 

Jobs in agencies paid from 
$2,500 to $7,560 with most of them 
between $4,000 and $6,500. 


Training Levels Set 


Nearly all job specifications in- 
cluded a master’s degree in guid- 
ance. Exceptions were the jobs for 
counselor trainers in which the doc- 
torate was preferred; and the begin- 
ning jobs in student activities, resi- 
dence halls, where the bachelor’s 
degree was often acceptable. 


1956, 1957 Compared 


A comparison with job orders re- 
ceived in 1956 reveals the following 
changes: 

Job _ orders 


from community 


agencies, other than schools and 
colleges, decreased from 79 to 32. 
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Job orders for counselors in ele- 
mentary schools increased from 3 
to 14, 


Meet 
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Job orders for counselor trainers 
on the college level increased from 
11 to 19. 
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INCE July, 1945, Winifred S. 
Scott has been senior counselor 
and chief psychologist at Vocational 
Counseling Service, Incorporated, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Her du- 
ties have emphasized counseling 
private clients; administering and 
interpreting projective personality 
tests, primarily in the evaluation of 
applicants or employees referred 
by industry; and providing psycho- 
logical services to school systems. 

She has been commuting to New 
Haven on a part-time basis since 
she and her husband, NVGA Trus- 
tee C. Winfield Scott, moved to 
New Brunswick, New Jersey last 
September. Her present plan is to 
serve V.C.S. only as a counselor 
trainer consultant this coming year, 
and then to stop commuting. 

Dr. Scott has also been the psy- 
chologist in a child guidance clinic 
for eight years. 

She grew up in Iowa City, Iowa, 
and graduated from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa where her parents 
were for many years on the faculty, 
her father as head of the philosophy 
department and her mother as 
faculty member of the school of 
music. Dr. Scott did her master’s 
work in the psychology department 
of Columbia University, and quali- 
fied for the Ph.D. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where she assisted Dr. Leta 
S. Hollingworth and did her doc- 
toral study under Dr. Holling- 
worth’s supervision. 
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WINIFRED 8S. SCOTT 





For many years Dr. Scott has 
been a professional member of the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. She was a member of 
the Delegate Assembly of both 
NVGA and APGA in 1958 and will 
serve in the Assembly of the latter 
again in 1959. 

Dr. Scott is 
a Fellow in 
the Divisions 
of Counseling 
Psychology 
and of School 
Psychology 
of the Ameri- 
can Psycho- 
logical Associ- 
ation, and a 
member of the 
APA Division 
of Clinical Psychology and of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation. For six years she served 
as secretary-treasurer, and in 1957 
as president of the Connecticut 
State Psychological Society. 

A Certified Psychologist in Con- 
necticut, Dr. Scott is also a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy. Recently, she was approved 
for the private practice of psychol- 
ogy by the American Board for 
Psychological Services. 

Dr. Scott’s current recreational 
interests are flower growing and 
arranging, contract bridge, and 
social dancing. 





Secretary 
Scott 
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CONVENTION OFFICIALS: Assembled in St. Louis on April 2 are, left 
to right, Arthur A. Hitchcock, executive director, APGA; Winifred S. Scott, 
NVGA secretary; C. Winfield Scott, NVGA trustee; Mrs. Polmantier; Paul 
C. Polmantier, NVGA trustee; Mrs. Fletcher; Frank M. Fletcher, Jr.,. APGA 
past president; Mrs. Roeber; Edward C. Roeber, NVGA president. 


NVGA: Salutes: 
The Akron Area Vocational Guidance Association 


T= Akron Area Vocational Guidance Association, winner of the first 
NVGA Group Achievement Award, is one of the “promotingest” and 
“producingest” branches in NVGA history, as the following highlights in- 
dicate: 


—In the early 1950’s, the first edition of People Who Know in the 
Akron Area, a directory of lay counselors, discussion leaders, and 
speakers on career fields was published. The fourth revision of 
this publication is now ready for printing and distribution to 
school and agency counselors in the area. This project was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Kiwanis Clubs of the area and the 
printing department of Hower Vocational High School. 

—A major project was launched in 1957 with the publication of 
Akron Area Careers, a loose-leaf binder containing occupational 
data covering the major job fields of the area. New monographs 
are added to the binder as they are developed. This project was 
developed in cooperation with the Business-Community Relations 
Department of the Akron Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Education, and about twenty area industries. 

—Most recent publication is the 1958 Directory of Scholarships and 
Financial Aids, a loose-leaf directory underwritten by the West 
Akron Kiwanis Club. 

—During the last eight years the branch, either as an organization 
or through the initiative of individual members, has stimulated 
conferences, in-service training programs, and community pro- 
grams related to vocational choice and training. 


So well have the activities of AAVGA been accepted in the community 
that plans are currently under way to employ an Executive Secretary to 
coordinate continuing activities under the joint sponsorship of the United 
Community Fund, the PTA, local industries, and other interested groups. 

Good luck, Akron! May other NVGA branches catch your spirit! 

—Joun G. Opncers, Ohio State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services 
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Left to right, C. Gilbert Wrenn, NVGA luncheon speaker; Mrs. Wrenn; 
Raymond N. Hatch, NVGA past president; Mrs. Hatch; John G. Odgers, 
trustee; Margaret E. Andrews, NVGA past secretary; Walter F. Johnson, 
APGA president; Margaret E. Bennett, NVGA trustee; Clarence W. Failor, 
retiring NVGA trustee; Blanche B. Paulson, NVGA past president; and 
Delmont K. Byrn, editor, Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 








Receiving the first NVGA Achievement Awards presented at the 1958 
Convention, left to right, are: Arthur J. Jones, professor emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Mabel Riedinger, for the Akron Area Vocational 
Guidance Association; and Forrest H. Kirkpatrick for Harry D. Kitson, 
professor emeritus, Columbia University, who was unable to be present. 





Building Campaign Meuet On 




















7 APGA Building Fund Cam- or $10 bi-monthly for three years, 
paign now will accept Life 


Subscrib ts of $200 $10 per month, and one lump sum. 
ubscriber payments o ac- 
cording to four plans: $75, $75, If 1958-59 APGA dues are already 


$50 payable over a three-year paid $10 will be credited toward a 
period, $20 down and $15 quarterly Life Subscription. 
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PUTTING STATISTICS 10 US 


The Expectancy Table—A Predictive Validity Technique 


by HENRY R. KACZKOWSKI and CARL SCHUESSLER 


HOUGH MANY high school fresh- 

men are aided in the selection 
of a course of study by means of 
standardized tests, few of these 
procedures are validated because 
counselors believe that they entail 
complicated statistical procedures. 

For the most part the coefficient 
of correlation is used in validation 
studies. Current statistical litera- 
ture contains a number of pro- 
cedures that will shorten the time 
needed to compute a correlation 
coefficient. These methods give 
only approximate results, however, 
they are still usable for they supple- 
ment the counselor’s personal judg- 
ment of the test results. 

Flanagan [2] suggests that short 
cuts in the calculation of the coeffi- 
cient of correlation are fourfold: 
(a) cut the number of operations 
that have to be performed; (b) 
substitute simple numbers for 
larger ones; (c) simplify operations 
where possible by looking up a 
value in a table; (d) cut the num- 
ber of times each operation is per- 
formed. Described below is a 
study which used the procedures 
suggested by Flanagan. 

The purpose of the study was to 
see if the space and reasoning 
scores of the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties test obtained in eighth grade 
could be used to forecast success in 
high school freshman machine shop. 


Henry R. Kaczxkowsk1 is Assistant 
Professor of Secondary Education at 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwau- 
kee; Cart SCHUESSLER is a Machine 
a Teacher at Harrison Technical 
High School in Chicago. 
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Various studies [3, 6] have pointed 
out the advantage of using these 
two kinds of scores. The subjects 
were 81 freshmen machine shop 
students in attendance in a Chicago 
technical high school. 

In order to measure mechanical 
ability as objectively as possible, 
mechanical ability scores were ob- 
tained from the quality of work- 
manship displayed on a particular 
machine shop project (a C-clamp). 
Three qualified machine shop 
teachers individually evaluated 
each project, using the same criteria 
as a basis for judgment. Shop 
grades were not used because it was 
felt that these grades could not be 
considered reliable measures of me- 
chanical ability since many factors 
influence them. 

The C-clamp project was chosen 
in the light of mechanical ability 
aspect of the work involved. Power 
driven machinery was kept to a 
minimum in order to rule out the 
accuracy of the machine from in- 
fluencing the quality of work. 
With the exception of the drill 
press, all tools were hand operated. 


Four Correlation Methods 


After the completion of the proj- 
ect and its evaluation, the next step 
was to compute the coefficient of 
correlation between the shop proj- 
ect and the space and reasoning 
scores of the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties test. As Flanagan has sug- 
gested, there are many ways of do- 
ing this task. Reported below are 
the coefficient correlations with the 
methods of computation ranked in 
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TABLE 1 


Correlation Between Space and Reasoning Scores of the PMA and 
Mechanical Ability in Machine Shop 





Mechanical Ability— 
Space Correlation 


Method of Computation 





Table value-tetrachoric r 
(Jenkins ) 

Tetrachoric r (Tate) 

Scatter diagram 

Product-moment corre- 
lation 


Mechanical Ability— 
Reasoning Correlation 
.28 35 
28 .36 
30 33 
31 .34 





increasing order of time needed to 
do the work. 

From the above correlations the 
counselor could conclude that space 
and reasoning scores would not ade- 
quately predict mechanical ability 
in machine shop. Since this is the 
only data available, how can the 
counselor make judicious use of it? 


The Expectancy Table 


It should be remembered that a 
coefficient of correlation is to a de- 
gree meaningless when we deal 
with individuals, for it is used to 
compare groups. The expectancy 
table [7, 8] could be used to com- 
pare individual performance with 
that of a group. 

In developing an expectancy 
table it is possible to arrange the 
data so that it will vield a correla- 


tion coefficient. Either the scatter 
diagram method or the tetrachoric 
r method of Tate could be used. 
An article by Bittner and Wilder 
[1] shows how an expectancy table 
can be used in conjuction with a 
correlation coefficient. The power 
of this approach is demonstrated 
below. In addition, McCabe [5] 
has established a table which en- 
hances the interpretation of in- 
dividual percentile or standard 
scores when the validity or reli- 
ability coefficients are known. 
From tables 2 and 3 it can be 
seen that the procedure outlined 
by Bittner and Wilder is superior 
to the usual method of constructing 
an expectancy table because the 
relationship between the two vari- 
ables is considered. This makes it 
possible to forecast the odds for 


TABLE 2 
Expectancy Table 





PMA Reasoning 


PMA Reasoning 





Number Number Mechanical Per Cent Per Cent 
below above Ability below above 
Median Median Score Median Median 
34 26 14-19 41.9 32.1 
¥ 14 9-13 8.6 17.3 
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TABLE 3 
Per Cent Expected to Exceed the Median Mechanical Ability Score 








Score on Per Cent above Per Cent below 
PMA Reasoning Test the Median the Median 
9 26 75 
12 42 59 
15 61 42 
17 72 29 
21 88 13 





making any score or attainment 
from a given set of data if the rela- 
tionship between the two attributes 
is known. 


Using the Data 


It should be pointed out that in 
this procedure a counselor does 
not have positive assurance that a 
given student will pass or fail a 
given course. The odds for success 
in a given area supplement the 
counselors personal judgment. 

The student may either lean on 
the odds or use them as guides for 
action. He may adopt the attitude, 
“The odds are 4 to 1 that I'll pass 
the course. This means I don’t 
have to work in class.” On the 
other hand he may feel, “Since the 
odds are 4 to 1 that I'll pass, if I 
work at my usual pace, I may be 
able to go out for the school news- 
paper without jeopardizing my class 
work.” 

Which attitude is taken by a 
student depends on how the coun- 


o 
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selor imparted the information to 
him. 
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First-time enrollments in college may reach 1.2 million in 1965— 
an increase of about 60% over 1957. 
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Work—Something that when we have it, we wish we didn’t; when 
we don’t, we wish we did; and the object of which is to be able to 


afford not to do any someday. 
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—Changing Times 
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Flying Squadrons 
ta a Children's Hospital 


by LOIS M. JOHNSTON and ROBERT M. PORTER 


HE summer replacement situa- 
4 in hospitals need not be 
just an annual three-month head- 
ache. It has all kinds of wholesome 
possibilities. 

It is essential, however, to treat 
summer workers not merely as sum- 
mer workers. 

The Children’s Hospital of Co- 
lumbus developed two “flying 
squadrons” which helped eliminate 
the normal summer let-down of 
efficiency and became a continuing 
foundation for a long-range recruit- 
ment program. In scope it filled 
in a large and important area, be- 
tween the aide and the’ professional 
levels. 


Versatile Applicants Chosen 


Briefly, this is what happened: 

From the normal flow of summer 
job applicants, a dozen of the most 
promising young men and women 
were selected. The extent of their 
promise, particularly in the hospital 
field, was determined through 
American Psychological Corpora- 
tion placement interviews. Im- 
portant considerations were intelli- 
gence, industry, aptness, and char- 
acter, but also versatility and adapt- 
ability. They had to be able to 
shift quickly in application of their 
skills—from routine filing to making 
up babies’ formulas, helping inter- 
view patients being admitted, or 
helping X-ray technicians. For this 


Lois M. Jounston is Personnel Di- 
rector and Ropert M. Porter is Ad- 
ministrator at The Children’s Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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versatility the hospital was willing 
to pay five per cent over normal 
vacation wage scales. 

Significantly, only one of the 12 
“washed out.” 

The group was given a one-week 
intensive training course in all 
phases of hospital operation. They 
were taught to operate a variety of 
equipment and machinery. They 
conferred with staff supervisors 
throughout the hospital to learn at 
first hand the requirements of each 
department where they might serve 
on little notice at any time. 


Two Squadrons Established 


On the basis of information 
gathered in placement interviews 
and the training course, the group 
was divided into two pools—techni- 
cal and service. The technical 
pool of six became laboratory, 
X-ray, and surgical room assistants; 
social service, out-patient, and 
physical medicine receptionists and 
aides; and administrative, stores, 
and purchasing department clerks. 

The service pool of five became 
laundry, housekeeping, dietary, 
and central supplies helpers, with 
broad responsibility in general sani- 
tation, special food and formula 
preparation and distribution, and 
handling and distribution of linens 
and uniforms, . 

The eleven, nine girls and two 
boys, met weekly with supervisors 
for standardized progress reports. 
This not only kept the group in- 
formed on individual accomplish- 
ments through comment of super- 
visors and through self-analysis but 
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provided the hospital staff itself 
with valuable information on the 
program. Weak spots were pointed 
up for subsequent strengthening. 

At the end of the summer, re- 
ports on each trainee were sent to 
the high school or college voca- 
tional counselor of each student. 
This gave the counselors tangible 
information for future discussions 
with the young people involved 
and, simultaneously, the counselors 
learned of the opportunities offered 
at The Children’s Hospital for use 
in describing the work to others in 
their schools. 


Results Are Encouraging 


What were the results? 

First of all, the overall working 
efficiency in this area was main- 
tained at a time when everything 
usually is expected to slow down— 
except the work load. 

Second, eleven young people 
were exposed, in a serious, directed 
way, to the possibilities of a life in 
this branch of public health service. 
As a result, some are likely to make 
their careers in hospital work be- 
cause of this unusual opportunity to 
see the job to be done—the chal- 
lenge of helping relieve suffering, 
particularly in children. They 
have found out at first hand that 
there are never enough hands to do 
all that must be done in a hospital. 

Most are young enough to go in 
any direction vocationally or edu- 
cationally. They saw the need for 
further professional training for 
much of the work, and there is a 
good possibility that some may 
head into an area of critical short- 
age like nursing. There is still 
plenty of time for specialized edu- 
cation for most students. 

Third, there was demonstrated 
real public relations value, two- 
phased. Columbus newspapers 
gave the development feature treat- 
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ment. The word is being passed 
around for high school and college 
students to remember for next sum- 
mer. And flying squadron mem- 
bers themselves spread the word 
voluntarily. When asked, “What 
are you doing this summer?” they 
did not have to reply, “Cutting 
grass.” 


Approach Is Sound 


What made the program work? 

The whole plan was inherently 
sound. It took advantage of the 
natural curiosity and enthusiasm of 
young people by presenting them 
with interesting, and at times fasci- 
nating, assignments. No one could 
“get in a rut.” Responsibilities 
went along with each task. What- 
ever anyone did helped patients and 
staff in measurable ways. 

Second, it interested the staff. 
Physicians, busy as they always 
were, found time to comment on the 
progress of the whole group or of 
individuals. It was not merely a 
novelty; it was definite help, a serv- 
ice to them—the service they fre- 
quently did without during the va- 
cation period. 

Third, it had complete adminis- 
tration support. It was not treated 
with an air of “maybe it will work, 
maybe it won't,” but as a logical 
procedure which should have been 
thought of years ago. 

Finally, it was administered ac- 
cording to need rather than prede- 
termined formula. A six-member 
staff committee, each member rep- 
resenting a different area of hospi- 
tal service, kept the program flex- 
ible so that each of the two pools 
could be thrown into a single task 
or distributed among several, as re- 
quired, from day to day or even 
hour to hour. Within the physical 
limitations of the eleven young 
people, somebody was always avail- 
able to do what needed to be done. 
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Another Outlet Jor the Math-Minded: 


THE ACTUARY 
—A BUSINESS 





SCIENTIST 


by LOWELL M. DORN 


HERE probably is not a man, 

woman, or child among the 
173 million people in this country 
who has not come under the scru- 
tiny of an actuary, if only as a 
unit in a set of statistical data. 
Yet few of them know what an 
actuary is, what his work entails, or 
the opportunities that exist for 
qualified persons in the actuarial 
field. 

The actuary himself sometimes 
finds it difficult to describe his job 
adequately for it is one that covers 
a wide variety of interests. Basi- 
cally, however, he is a business 
executive and mathematician who 
deals with both the technical and 
practical problems of the life in- 
surance field. To do this he must 
have executive qualities and be 
thoroughly trained in the special- 
ized mathematics and principles 
of life insurance. But he also 
must have a good knowledge of 
the fundamentals of several other 
normally specialized professions. 

In order to properly assess the 
effects of medical impairments, for 
example, he must be part doctor. 
To prepare proper policy forms he 
must be part- lawyer; to forecast 
future interest rates, part financier; 
to calculate annual statement data, 
part accountant. His dealings 


LoweEtt M. Dorn is Second Vice- 
President and Actuary, New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. 
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with policy owners call for public 
relations knowledge, and to de- 
velop new kinds of policies to meet 
modern needs he must have some 
flair for merchandising. 

He is an executive who has 
broad administrative and technical 
responsibilities. To meet both of 
these requires a balanced combina- 
tion of the theoretical with the 
practical. 


Actuarial Opportunities 


An actuarial career can be re- 
warding. It offers an opportunity 
to combine scientific, professional, 
and business skills in a field which 
serves a great social need. 

The pay is high even at the out- 
set, and it is possible to earn a 
good salary while pursuing the 
necessary advanced studies “on 
the job,” thus avoiding the financial 
strain of post-graduate training 
necessary in many other profes- 
sions. Advancement is rapid, de- 
pending on ability and achieve- 
ment, and it is possible for a com- 
paratively young man or woman to 
reach an executive level within a 
few years after his employment. 
Opportunities . exist even beyond 
the actuarial field; not infrequently 
do actuaries become the chief ex- 
ecutive officers of their companies. 

While life insurance and casualty 
insurance companies employ most 
of the qualified actuaries, there are 
a number of positions available in 
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other areas. The Federal govern- 
ment requires actuarially trained 
people to work on population sta- 
tistics and various welfare pro- 
grams. State insurance depart- 
ments, consulting actuarial firms, 
colleges and universities, pension 
planners, and various industries 
also need the skills of an actuary. 

It is expected that the demand 
will increase more rapidly than the 
supply. At present there are in the 
United States and Canada only 
about 1,700 members of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and about 350 
members of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. Many more are needed. 


Becoming an Actuary 


How does a person become an 
actuary? First, he must decide 
whether it is the career he wants. 
If he has mathematical aptitude, 
leadership potential, ability to pre- 
sent his ideas clearly, and a desire 
to use his “book-learning” in solv- 
ing practical business problems, he 
probably has the fundamental 
qualifications. He may major in 
mathematics, although a major in 
economics, accounting, or business 


administration, with supplementary 
math courses, would also be good 
preparation, 

Even while the prospective actu- 
ary is still in college, he may take 
the preliminary examinations of 
one of the professional actuarial 
societies. These are tests of lan- 
guage aptitude and mathematical 
ability. It is most advantageous 
for the student to dispose of the 
early exams while in college since 
it usually means a higher starting 
salary and materially shortens the 
period of study after college. 

Subsequent examinations cover 
the more technical problems of in- 
surance and related fields and are 
usually taken after the student’s 
graduation, while he is employed 
as an actuarial trainee. 

The standards of admission to 
the professional bodies are high, 
and intensive study is required to 
qualify as a Fellow of either So- 
ciety. But there are few careers 
that hold more promise for per- 
sons with the right combination of 
executive potential and mathemati- 
cal aptitude—the practical and the 
theoretical. 





eee Employment Outlook for Physicists ¢ « « 


Physicists qualified to do basic research or fairly advanced applied 
research and development have been and will probably continue to 
be in particular demand. Research organizations, whether those of 
government, universities, or industry, have had considerable difficulty 
in satisfying their requirements for physicists, and these demands are 
expected to continue to increase. 

The employment situation for physicists in college teaching has 
been excellent in the past few years for qualified persons, and the 
demand will become greater during the next decade, owing to the 
expected rise in college enrollments. A shortage of persons well 
qualified to teach physics at the graduate level will be one of the 
chief obstacles in any attempt to increase the supply of physicists. 

—1957 Occupational Outlook Handbook 


* oO a 
Any American boy has a chance to become President, but he also 
runs the risk of being appointed Secretary of State. 
Haroip CorrFin 
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HE MOST recent nationwide survey of pupils studying science 
and mathematics in American public high schools showed i 
that in the fall of 1956 there were: | 


@ 4,592,000 children age 16 and 17 in the United States 

© 2,776,000 enrolled in the 11th and 12th grades of a public 

high school 
® 830,000 studying science 
®@ 659,000 studying mathematics. | 


This survey—made by the U. S. Office of Education—indicates | 
that at some point: | 
} 
} 
| 





® 1 out of 3 high school students take chemistry 
® | out of 4 physics 

@ 1 out of 3 intermediate algebra 

@ 1 out of 8 trigonometry or solid geometry. 


Some pupils cannot study these subjects even if they want to. 
The survey indicated that about 100,000 seniors were in public 
high school where no advanced mathematics of any kind is 
offered. About 61,000 were in schools that offered neither 
chemistry nor physics. 

There are many reasons why basic science and mathematics 
courses are not taken by a larger percentage of pupils—too little 
emphasis on these subjects in relation to other courses, shortages 
of qualified teachers, lack of up-to-date teaching facilities, insuf- 
ficient guidance, and other factors. 

In 1956 only 8 State Departments of Education had special 
supervisors or directors to help local school systems foster and 
improve the teaching of science and mathematics. At the same 
time, 48 States had special programs to promote the teaching of h 
home economics, agriculture, and distributive trades, and 27 
States had such programs in physical education. 


* Excerpts from. Education Fact Sheet #5, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, February 3, 1958. 
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Fourteen States last year did not require as much as a single 
course in either science or mathematics for high school gradua- 
tion. 

Many U. S. high schools require only five hours of science a 
week for one year. By contrast, in the USSR all secondary school 
students must study science 7 hours a week during each of the 
last four years. The Soviet requirement is 5 to 6 times as great. 

Many U. S. high schools require only 5 hours of mathematics 
study a week for one year. By contrast, in the USSR all sec- 
ondary school students must study mathematics for 1 hour a 
day, six days a week, during their last 4 years. The Soviet 
requirement is about 5 times as great. 

Of the men and women prepared to teach science and mathe- 
matics, only about 6 out of 10 go directly into teaching. Jobs in 
private industry pay more and offer greater incentives. 


eee Outlook in the Atomic Energy Field ¢ « « 


Atomic energy is a new field which promises long-range growth in 
employment. Additional nuclear fuel processing activities will 
probably result in increasing employment in uranium milling, refin- 
ing, and processing operations. Employment is also expected to 
grow in both reactor manufacturing plants and powerplants which 
operate and maintain nuclear reactors. In addition, employment 
expansion is anticipated in laboratories which process radioisotopes 
and in plants which make control equipment and radiation recording 
and detection instruments. 


—1957 Occupational Outlook Handbook 


eee Employment Outlook for Chemists « « « 


Along with the anticipated growth in demand for chemists, a steady 
increase in the number of chemistry graduates is expected. Assum- 
ing that the proportion of college graduates majoring in chemistry 
and biochemistry remains the same as in recent years, it appears that 
the number of new graduates available for work in the field could be 
twice as great in 1965 as in 1955. 

Thus, there may be increased competition for the better paying 
professional entry positions in chemistry. However, the rising de- 
mand for chemistry graduates with ability and thorough training 
should continue to provide favorable opportunities for employment 
and advancement for such graduates for many years to come. 

—1957 Occupational Outlook Handbook 


o a * 


Employment in manufacturing, mining, transportation, and, to a 
lesser extent, construction, tend to fluctuate most widely in periods 
of recession. Service, finance, government, and to some extent, 
trade are more stable. 
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eee Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences ¢ « « 


Employment in the social sciences is expected to increase moder- 
ately during the remainder of the 1950 decade and more substanti- 
ally during the 1960's, largely because of the anticipated increase in 
need for teachers in colleges and universities. Some increase in 
employment of social scientists is also expected in both government 
and industry, as a result of the growing reliance on social science 
methods in solving the economic and social problems of industry and 
the Nation. In addition to personnel required for new positions, 
many social scientists will be needed each year to replace those who 
retire, die, or leave for other employment. 

Employment opportunities for new Ph.D.’s were good in 1956 and 
will probably continue to be favorable in most social science fields at 
least through the early 1960’s. New graduates with master’s degrees 
may meet considerable competition for professional positions in 
some social science fields. College graduates with only bachelor’s 
degrees in social sciences are likely to have limited opportunities for 
professional employment in these sciences, but many will find work in 
related fields of business or public administration, social work, and 
high school teaching. 

—1957 Occupational Outlook Handbook 


























Chart 4. 
Estimated “Lifetime” Intome (in 1949 Dollars) 
of Men With Different Amounts of Education 
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Follow-Up Facts and Figures 
While They’re Hot 


by JACOB A. NOLFO 


HE DESTINY of follow-up study 

findings need not be to gather 
dust. They can be brought to the 
attention of the right people 
through a display like the one at 
Haldane Central School. But first 
a little background. 

When it came to accounting for 
the schools graduates, faculty mem- 
bers at Haldane Central were just 
plain talking through their hats. 
Then the guidance staff set out to 
find out about first jobs obtained 
by graduates of the pust five years. 

They called parents, met the 
graduates in town, and called 
friends who could give reliable in- 
formation. As a result they were 
able to list the places of business, 
their locations, and the graduates 
who were hired there. 


Results Publicly Displayed 


This survey was conducted at the 
Haldane Central School in Cold 
Spring, New York in November, 
1957, and the results were first 
publicized through a display in the 
guidance office during American 
Education Week. 

The display consisted of a listing 
of companies and firms, under 
which the names of Haldane gradu- 
ates appeared; a center poster in- 
terpreted the display; a map of 
New York State with colored pins 
showed the location of plants that 





Jacos A. Noro is Industrial Arts 
Instructor and Part-time Counselor at 
Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, 
New York. 
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hired local graduates. A_ poster 
showed the percentage of gradu- 
ates hired in town and the percent- 
age of these people hired within a 
25-mile radius of the town. 

The display was personalized by 
adding a notice and a sheet of paper 
for comments, asking viewers of 
the display to make corrections or 
additions to the list of first jobs. 
Quite a few people contributed 
corrections. 

After completion of the project, 
the school staff was more aware of 
the many opportunities for work 
available in the small town. 

Before the survey, the writer 
was under the impression that the 
local boys and girls found it diffi- 
cult to obtain jobs in the home 
community. The survey proved 
how wrong this idea was. 

Out of 140 graduates (five-year 
period), 42 obtained “first jobs” 
in the home town and 98 obtained 
“first jobs” within a 25 mile radius 
of the town. To other Haldane 
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staff members, too, this was start- 
ling; it has since caused them to 
be more careful about predicting 
where local graduates will find 
work. 


Students Should Help 


Students were included in the 
projects only as a source of infor- 
mation on where their sisters, 
brothers, relatives, or friends ob- 
tained their first jobs. This was a 
mistake; they could have done 
much more. 

This survey would be “a natu- 
ral” for a high school course in 
Occupations, as the class could 


: oy Cnacs 
2 se Rio, 


e eRe 


First Shs a3 


find out firsthand where most grads 
of their school obtained first jobs. 
They also could discover for them- 
selves the range of occupations 
covered within their own town. 
Knowing where first jobs were ob- 
tained, they could plan their own 
beginning job prospects with more 
confidence. 

Such a student-made study could 
point up to the townspeople, 
through publication in the local 
newspaper, the possibilities exist- 
ing within their own community 
which many have not sensed be- 
fore. The survey report could 
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show where the greatest number 
of graduates are hired as to loca- 
tion; where the greatest and least 
amount of turnover is in the com- 
munity. This last point would re- 
quire another survey to check on 
the jobs held by the grads a few 
months to a few years after the 
graduation. 

The armed forces and the IBM 
plant in Poughkeepsie were the 
two locations where more of the 
grads found first jobs. The armed 
forces was placed on the list of 
employers since all of the people 
listed under that title volunteered, 
plus the fact that most of the boys 
who volunteered within the five- 
year period were still in the service. 
Some are making a career of the 
service; most have not finished their 
four-year hitch. 


Display Is Effective 


The most time-consuming part 
of the project was the checking 
and rechecking on each student 
to make sure. the information was 
correct. The actual making of the 
display showing the results was 
easy after the information was 
completed. 

If the printing and other infor- 
mation on the display had been 
condensed and placed on a port- 
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able bulletin board, it could have would be deeply interested in re- 
been used for illustrated talks to sults of surveys such as this. After 
the businessmen’s groups in the all, it’s their community, their chil- 
town. These groups undoubtedly dren, and their employees. 


The 


OLD COUNSELOSOPHER 


day4: 


Although not likely, maybe the guy wearing the black leather 
motorcycle jacket is doing so to keep warm. 


* oO Q 
Expecting a child to “follow in his father’s footsteps” gives him at 
least a 25-year handicap on other children. 
* = oa 


In all things, 50% of the population will be less successful than 
the average. 
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a a = 


The child’s own perception of his experiences and present status 
(no matter how inaccurate) determines his behavior more than does 
a counselor's appraisal (no matter how accurate). 


- ao a = 

The counselor should be prepared to handle actual inferiority as 

capably as he handles inferiority complexes. 

a a = 

It is much easier to close educational or vocational doors than it 
is to open new, more appropriate ones. 
* * * 

Even without any formal training in counseling, some teachers 


give young people with problems a sympathetic hearing; this is the 
main thing that counselors with training do. 


a a * 


Counseling before a crisis, instead of after failure, is more eco- 
nomical for all concerned. 


* * * 


Sometimes all the counselor can do is soften the blow of impend- 
ing failure. 
* Sf a 


The standards (their own) by which most adults judge student 
behavior are at least 25 years (one generation) behind times. 
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* o * 


We have more critics of youth than we have examples for youth. 

ao a % 

For every counselor who listens too much during student inter- 
views, there probably are 10 who talk too much. 

a * o 

Counseling techniques will never disguise the counselor's own 
personal quirks. 

oO i o 

Coming up with the right answers to problems is only part of the 
story. Living involves adjustment both to problems and to the 
having of problems. 

© * * 

Adolescents, as a group, adhere to their adolescent code of be- 
havior at least as well as adults, as a group, adhere to their code of 
behavior. 

* = * 

Parents, teachers, and counselors are really successful when they 

become no longer needed. 
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by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Guidance Services in Schools, by Clifford P. Froehlich. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. 383 pp. $5.75. 


This second edition of Guidance Services in Smaller Schools is an introductory 
text giving an overview of guidance services in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Services to pupils in groups, to pupils as individuals, to the instruc- 
tional staff, and to administration are described. In addition to developing these 
services, there are chapters on: a point of view, guidance programs in action, 
organizing a program, initiating a program, teachers roles, the curriculum, 
public relations, and research and evolution. Frank L. Sievers of the U. S. 
a of Education collaborated on the chapter on services in the elementary 
schools. 





+ 


Personal Adjustment to Business, by James Gates and Harold Miller. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 488 pp. $5.95. 


Starting with The Importance of Career Placement and carrying through to 
Going Into Business for Yourself, this book provides information on the geog- 
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raphy and customs of the business world. It considers career planning, job 
getting, and moving successfully on the job. It is a bridge into the business 
world, involving evaluation of oneself for and on the job and what to anticipate 
in applying for a job in view of personnel selection methods used by business 
rms. 


ee ai a — Se 


Rehabilitation: A Community Challenge, by W. Scott Allan. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 247 pp. $5.75. 


The interdisciplinary approach to rehabilitation reviews the concepts, method- 
ology, facilities, and personnel of currently available services. Such topics as 
sample budgets, stafling patterns, and costs provide information for persons 
operating or planning rehabilitation centers. Also covered are social laws, 
health insurance, and medical care plans. An ideal community pattern of plan- 
ning, action, and support is developed in this 24-chapter book of basic principles 
and methods. 


+ 





What Happened to Our High Schools?, by John Francis Latimer. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958. 196 pp. $3.25. 


The Assistant Dean of Faculties and Professor of Classics of George Wash- 
ington University, in this statistics-laden book, describes the failure of the 
American people in their educational responsibilities. This study centers main] 
but not exclusively on the high school curriculum, tracing the changes in hig 
school studies and enrollments from 1890 through 1949, with data on foreign 
languages continued through 1954 and mathematics and science through 1956. 
In summary, it presents the 1894 proposals of the Committee of Ten in which 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, history, and English are the principal 
subjects, as each present-day student’s new educational bill of rights. 





—_—- ee 


Trends in Distributive Education, A Report of A National Conference, 
September 30-October 4, 1957, Washington, D. C. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1958. 88 pp. 


The national conference of state supervisors and teacher trainers of distribu- 
tive education, called by the Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, considered trends affecting distribution, broadening the scope of 
distributive education services, how to work with various agencies and organi- 
zations, teacher procurement and preparation, and planning state leadership 
programs. This report gives a digest oO the presentations and summaries of the 
discussions. 





oo = 


Occupations and Values, by Morris Rosenberg with the assistance of 
Edward A. Suchmann and Rose K. Goldsen. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1957. 158 pp. $4. 


Supported by Carnegie Corporation of New York grants, this study examines 
trends and changes in the values, attitudes, and behavior of a large number of 
Cornell University students interviewed in 1950 and again in 1952. Included 
is the intensive investigation of changes of occupational choices, including the 
degree of specialization, relationship of aspirations to expectations, congruence 
between occupational values and occupational choices, the individual’s socio- 
economic ideology, career dedication, personalities, and social pressures. 
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Occupational Information, by Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1958. 603 pp. $5.95. 


Essentials of the world of work are presented for teachers, counselors, admin- 
istrators, and counselors and teachers-in-training in this revision of the 1951 
volume. Included are an overview of the industrial structure of the nation, 
data on the labor market from World War II to the present, career choice 
information, guides for appraising occupational literature, and major sources 
of information about occupations and professional and special training schools. 
There are suggestions on units of study on occupations, follow-up surveys, in- 
formational libraries, filing plans and displays. 





+; 


The Administration of Student Personnel Programs in American Col- 
leges and Universities, Series VI Student Personnel Work, No. 19, by 
Daniel D. Feder (Chairman), Joan Fiss Bishop, Wendell S. Dysinger, 
and Leona Wise Jones. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1958. 46 pp. $1. 


This is the last of a series of A.C.E. brochures on personnel work in colleges 
and universities. It reexamines student personnel programs, services, prob- 
lems; functions, operations, and evaluation; administration of the program; 
ends with chapters on criteria for evaluation, and conclusions. Included in the 
functions described are: admissions, registration and records, counseling, health 
service, housing and food service, student activities, financial aid, placement, 
discipline, special clinics, and special services. Criterions of evaluation deal 
with program and plans, the daily operations, climate of opinion, actual results, 
staff morale, and the budget. 





+ 


A Directory of Small Colleges, by Alfred T. Hill. Washington, D. C.: 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, Inc., 1958. 39 pp. 
50¢. 

This is a directory of the 64 colleges holding membership in the Council for 
Advancement of Small Colleges. Located in 31 states, the colleges average 
about 300 in enrollment, with six having fewer than 100 students, three having 
more than 1,000. Member colleges consist of 31 Protestant, 16 Catholic, 9 
interdenominational, and nine non-church-affiliated. One concentrated para- 
graph of data is given for each college. 


+ 





It’s Your Life, by James J. Cribbin, Brother Philip Harris, and William 
J. McMahon. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1958. 354 
pp. (paper bound $2.64). ; 


Third in the Insight Series to provide guidance for Catholic Youth, this text- 
book is directed toward teen-age readers. Each of the 30 chapters considers a 
worrisome topic (Mixing With the Other Half, Your Career as a Christian, 
Enlistment vs. Induction, Sizing Up Your Occupational Fitness). Tabular mate- 
rial helps cover Yardstick to Catholic Women’s Colleges and Yardstick to 
Catholic Universities and Men’s Colleges. Numerous checklists, illustrations, 
charts, and papal quotations are used. Other volumes of the series are: It’s 
Your Education, It’s Your Personality, It’s Your Vocation. 
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A Newspaper 
JUST FOR GUIDANCE 


by MILT F. TOSKY 








T Looks like the “Wright” Guid- 
I ance News, which made its 
debut in January, 1958, in Wilbur 
Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio, 
is here to stay. 

It all started back in the Septem- 
ber, 1956, issue of the Ohio Guid- 
ance News and Views with an ar- 
ticle relating the story of an Akron 
minister who wrote his thesis on “A 
Survey of Guidance Work.” He 
pointed out: 


“A great many parents do not 
know that the schools have a guid- 
ance and counseling program, and 
if they are vaguely aware of it they 
do not know how it functions or 
what it can do for their children. 

. The schools through an effec- 


tive public relations program should 
make parents aware of their guid- 
ance programs. Where parents do 
not understand the principles of the 
school guidance program, or lack 
information about it, the schools 
should correct the situation. Unless 
this is done the program will suffer 
because of lack of cooperation of 
the parents. Also, the schools 
should be aware of what parents 
think about the guidance program, 
and their areas of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. 
“That unless parents know what 
the schools offer by way of coun- 
seling, the home and the school 
might get at cross purposes and 
serve only to confuse the stu- 
dent. . = 
In approaching the group guid- 
ance plan in a different way, the 
author also wanted to reach the 
parents. What better way to ac- 
complish both objectives than 
through a small, attractive news- 
— 

Mint F. Tosxy is Counselor at the 


Wilbur Wright High School in Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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M clelarg, 

Air Reserve—Age 17-184; 6 mon 
active duty; balance in active reserve: 
total of 8 years; you are draft de- 
ferred. You select a particular air 
force job or field of training. When a 
slot opening occurs in this area you 
are notified. given physical. signed up. 


you serve yéur six months in basic 
eining and in school. Active 

2 days per month at ne 
ton Base. usually on week-ends: 
weeks summer training program Ye 
can make up missed drills 

Air Reserve—Age 1842-25; 6 mon. 
active duty; balance in active reserve; 
total of 6 years, but you are not draft 
deferred All other powts of selection 
of schools, basic training and active 
reserve drilis aren seme us described: 
in last issue of “ 

Marine Reserve—Age 17-18%; 6 
months active duty: 4% years active 
reserve of 15 days summer camp 
year, | evening per week drill; 3 years 
of Standby service 4 total of ® years 
You can make up missed drills 

(Wi contimwe in woch inewe) 
aaa 


Avaslable 
The National Restaurant Associa- 
tion offers five $1.000 scholarships 


Restaurant Association, § S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, ll 

Ohio State University offers a large 
number of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics scholarshi 
and associations as a Kongst Co. Seon 
Roebuck, Union Fi 
Watkins, Standard ‘on a ons, ‘one 
Restaurant Assn. Farm Bureau. and 
many many others provide scholar 
ships. Write Asst. Dean. College of 
Agriculture. Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10. Ob: 


Your Best Friends Won't 

You have often heard. or read the 
advertisements that feature, “Even 
his best friends won't tell him.” Well, 
vou know they were speaking of B.O. 
or mouth odor. 


Many of your best friends won't 


know what t am talking about—believe 
it oF not, | was young once. 

Well, I'm going to contradict these 
ads—i'm your best friend. and | am 
=, you to check yourself right 

RE Y 


now ‘OU LAZY? 
pe you get an ieree you 
start learning the vest a the sy 
aaa 


We Can Help You 


Are you planning to take College 


per = Board Exams in March or May? There 


are some new aids in the Dean's Of 
fice in the form of ~— Exams and 
Answers These cover English. Span. 

. German. Latin, “alee. Geom- 
jas Trigonometry. World and Amer- 
ican History Ctany Chemistry. 
Physics and Earth Science. You may 
borrow these at any time. 

aaa 

The Winnahs! 

‘The only entrants for the hest let- 
ters of application for a joh contew 
were girls, This seems to prove that 
the weaker sex are etter competitors! 

Freshmen Carme Freeman. H.R 
108, and Pat Wildenhaus, H.R. 212; 
and Sophomore Evelyn Washburn, 
HR. 217. wrote three excellent tet 
ters. and received their baskethall 
tickets. Thanks girts for entering 

S.—1 didn't go with anyone—i did 
Not want to cause jealo 


Move you porents read this paper? 


The “Wright” Guidance News 


WILBUR WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL 





Vel 1. Me 3 DAYTON. OO fom 18. 1958 
College Costs; How To Meet Build a Catalog Library 
A college education is within the Wf you are thinking about college 
to build 





teach of children of families with in- why not a small library 
comes 37.000 a year. of college catalogs? 
Typical range of yearly college ex- Do it early enough—don't delay. 


penses is from about $1250 at a state - Send for catalogs from institutions 
aivereity to $2373, a0 @ private we that you would like to attend. 
men's college. National average is Find out the entrance requirements, 
about $1600. costs, and what is offered in the dif- 
Most colleges prefer that their male ferent fields of study. It will help you 
ional 


mer work. and many students earn College Achievement 
mer 
Scholarships average $250 to $500 __This may be of interest to those of 
a year. Why not try for them you who are going to college: A study 
Then there's the audent loan funds— of college students was made of their 
another aid for you. achievements. 
ear 
A Wise Man Said... 


| once asked « successful man what 
id, 


ssasously'ts shaun ty Gaby cunaned 
conduct 


Do you have this deep-seated per- 
sonality characteristic? Perhaps you 
of our industrial giants, inventors, will underachiove. 
renowned searstegs gry os ete Aay comments or questions on the “Mews” 
thew careers send te Milt Testy, Cownseter, 103 

The difference is that these men 
were not bogged down with mental 
laziness and physical imertia. (This 
means they were NOT stinking lazy.) tien? De Yeu have © 

is no secret! Simply have problem? library help. q 
worthy objectives; set your heart and A 16 _ _ — 
mind upon them: roll up your sleeves page Booklet ls available to 
and GO TO WORK. 

Thet’s whet the mian seid! Ames. This is a complete listing of all books 


Big shots ave smally small shots pational information available in our 
who kept om shootme. library 
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From the first, The “Wright” 
Guidance News seemed to be hav- 
ing a good effect on the students, 
but many of the teachers, too, were 
coordinating the News with their 
school work. Phone calls and notes 
from the parents indicated their 
appreciation. Letters from men in 
business and industry were a grati- 
fying surprise. 

The News is a free paper, dis- 
tributed to the entire student body 
of 1,400 pupils. It is produced at 
intervals of about three weeks. 

In order to keep the costs of 
publication down a low cost mimeo- 
graph paper, 81/, x 11 inches, was 
used. This size sheet folded pro- 
duces a four-page 51/, x 8'/, inch 
newspaper of some 2,000 words in 
10 pt. type. A better type of 
opaque paper may be used later. 

Students help in makeup, print- 
ing, folding, and distribution of the 
Guidance News. This cuts produc- 
tion costs, provides work experi- 





PRESSWORK: In the _ fore- 
ground a student is feeding the 
platen press in printing the Wright 
Guidance News. Two students in 
the background are running a cyl- 
inder press in producing the official 
a newspaper, The Wright 

ilot. 
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COMPOSITION: Two young 
printers are at work on The Wright 
Guidance News. One is setting 
heads, the other is tying up a page 
after makeup. These students have 
won All-American honors in typog- 
raphy competition among regular 
school papers. 


ence, and coordinates the paper 
with an important school subject. 

The reading material is kept on 
the students’ level, with a free and 
easy manner of presentation. The 
publication attempts to reach all 
students: prospective college, and 
business-industry students, and 
others. There are messages to all 
grades. 

Coverage includes appeals to 
better attitudes and _ study-work 
habits, views of employers, voca- 
tional planning suggestions, scholar- 
ship offerings, military obligations, 
guidance definitions, messages to 
parents, quotations, and jokes. 

Interspersed throughout the 
paper are small bold lines reading: 
“Have your parents read _ this 
paper?” and “Any comments or 
questions on the News? Send to 
the Counselor, 103.” 

A few suggestions to those who 
may want to try this type of group 
guidance newspaper: 











® Print it if you can—if not, do a 
high quality mimeograph job. 

© Keep it small—don’t let it get big 
and unwieldy. 

© Be sure to write on the level of 
the students—don’t be stiff and 
superior. 

¢Give it the personal touch—let 
the students laugh a little. 


* 


o 


The “Wright” Guidance News 
does not yet have a long history or 
a large circulation, but already it 
seems to have a strong, steady in- 
fluence in the guidance effort of the 
school. Its public relations appeal 
to parents and other citizens seems 
to be making a real contribution to 
the educational program. 


oe 





DON'T JUST SIT THERE 4 


START TESTING 


EVERYBODY / 





ir ry \\ 











The Crisis in Education! 
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Testing, 


(iuidance and Counseling, 


Scholarships 


from the U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION* 


oS of America’s best 
young minds—potential scien- 
tists, teachers, and leaders in many 
fields—are foreclosed from college 
training each year. 

This study was made under a 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation to the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey. It was based upon returns 
of a questionnaire from approxi- 
mately 60,000 high school seniors 
and juniors in 478 representative 
high schools in the spring of 1955. 


Half of Best Grads Lost 


“Higher education is still losing 
up to one-half of the top 30 per 
cent or so of the Nation’s high 
school seniors,” this report states. 
“Each year, apparently, between 
60,000 and 100,000 highly able 
secondary school graduates with 
aptitude and interest for college 
fail to continue their education for 
financial reasons. Another group 
of similar size and ability lack the 
interest or motivation for college. 

“This is a serious waste of intel- 
lectual resources which should not 
be overshadowed by the rising tide 
of college enrollments,” the study 
concludes. 


Scholarships Would Help 


A second study, also made in the 
spring of 1955 by the Educational 
Testing Service under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, 
concerned the college and career 
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plans of 10,000 high school seniors 
in the top 30 per cent of academic 
aptitude. Of this group of superior 
students, 80 per cent of the boys 
and 70 per cent of the girls reported 
that they would like to go on to 
college. Of those who originally 
were not interested in continuing 
their education, four-fifths indicated 
that they would probably go on to 
college if they had scholarships. 

The report concludes: 

“The fact that a very large num- 
ber of able students without col- 
lege plans would be willing to go 
to college if given a scholarship 
surely indicates that many students 
do not have college plans simply 
because they have never been able 
to view college as being a reason- 
able prospect. ... Given a way 
to pay their expenses, their plans 
apparently would readily change; 
given the assurance early in their 
school career that college is finan- 
cially attainable, they might in- 
clude in their courses the science, 
mathematics, and English needed 
to make it a reality... . 


Better Counseling Sought 


“In the salvage of cases such as 
these, a large-scale scholarship pro- 
gram, combined with better coun- 
seling in the junior and senior high 
schools, could most effectively in- 


* Excerpts from Education Fact 
Sheet #4, U. S. Department of Health, 
"ga and Welfare, February 2, 
1958. 
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crease the proportion of able stu- 
dents going to college. The exist- 
ence of such a scholarship program 
would make it possible for high 
school counselors to demonstrate to 
the ‘No Interest’ student that col- 
lege is, in fact, a real possibility.” 


A nationwide study by the Office 
of Education covering the period 
1950-54 indicated that approxi- 
mately 325,000 high school gradu- 
ates during this 4-year period, who 
were in the top 30 per cent of their 
classes, did not go on to college. 
Further, an additional 315,000, also 
in the top 30 per cent, attended 
only night or other irregular college 
classes during the four-year period. 


Another study, sponsored by the 
Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, was based upon 1951 
data of 18-year-olds and high school 
graduates. These conclusions were 
drawn: Of approximately 528,000 
18-year-olds in the top quarter of 
ability, 1 out of 5 dropped out of 
high school before graduation. Of 


the 422,000 who did graduate, 
219,000, or 52 per cent went on to 
college. Of the 203,000 superior 
graduates who did not go on, about 
three-fourths might have gone to 
college if they had been offered 
scholarships. 


Financial Aid Needed 


“These students,” the report 
states, “will need financial aid in 
amounts ranging from two hundred 
to one thousand dollars annually, 
and we hazard the guess that the 
average need will be about five 
hundred dollars.” 

In addition to superior students 
who graduate from high school but 
do not go on to college, a substan- 
tial number of talented high school 
students drop out of high school 
before graduation. A report of the 
Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training shows that 
every year about 52,500 students in 
the top 25 per cent of ability drop 
out of high school before gradua- 
tion. 





Chart 2 


U.S. Average-$3,600 





Average (Median) Sclary for Beginning School Teachers 
SCHOOL YEAR 1956-57 
Preliminary Report 
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RESOLUTIONS 


passed by the 1958 NVGA Delegate Assembly 


1. The membership of the Na- 
tional Guidance Association was 
saddened by the recent passing of 
Nancy Wimmer. Mrs. Wimmer 
had had many important responsi- 
bilities in the guidance movement. 
She was a past president of the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association, editor of Vocational 
Guidance News Notes, and was 
Corporate Secretary and editor for 
a major guidance publishing con- 
cern. The NVGA wishes to express 
its appreciation for the service and 
contributions rendered by Mrs. 
Wimmer in the growth and ad- 
vancement of guidance throughout 
the country. We wish to convey to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold B. Craswiller 
an expression of sympathy in the 
loss of their daughter and our pro- 
fessional associate. 

2. During recent weeks the 
membership of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association was 
saddened by the loss of Dr. Shirley 
Hamrin, one of our highly re- 
spected members. Dr. Hamrin 
was a professor at Northwestern 
University and a respected author. 
For years he served this association 
in an official capacity. His leader- 
ship in the vocational guidance 
movement has been felt throughout 
the country. The NVGA wishes to 
convey to Mrs. Hamrin its sym- 
pathy and an expression of the high 
esteem in which he was held by 
this organization. 

3. Be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation inform Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, of 
our appreciation for the support 
rendered the guidance movement. 
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The vocational guidance content of 
his releases, both to the public and 
to the committees of the Congress, 
assist in improving the status of 
guidance services throughout the 
country. 

4. Be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion commend Secretary of Labor 
James C. Mitchell for his continued 
encouragement of vocational guid- 
ance activities, and especially to 
commend the efforts of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in implement- 
ing the Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice. 

Be it further resolved that the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation express appreciation for 
its representation at the conference 
on Vocational Training and Educa- 
tion sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

5. Whereas the demands of liv- 
ing in modern society brings an in- 
creasing need for more effective 
career choices . . . and 

Whereas these choices in a rap- 
idly changing industrial, business, 
agricultural, and professional world 
demand an identification of neces- 
sary abilities . . . and 

Whereas the implementation of 
these concepts requires trained 
counselors and expanded counselor 
preparation programs . . . and 

Whereas state department of 
education services must be included 
in any expansion of guidance serv- 
ices. 

Therefore be it resolved that the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation strongly support federal 
legislation under consideration 
which proposes to strengthen and 
promote guidance programs, and 
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that the secretary of this organiza- 
tion be instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to the appropriate 
committees in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Shortly before the St. Louis Con- 
vention the guidance movement in 
general and NVGA in particular lost 


Emeritus of Bucknell University and 
for many years was active in NVGA 
and other professional organiza- 
tions. Always willing to work in 
behalf of the guidance movement, 
Frank will be missed at professional 
meetings and in many other ways. 
Saddened by his loss, NVGA never- 
theless is the stronger for having 


one of its pioneer members, Dr. had Dr. Davis as one of its 
Frank G. Davis. He was Professor members. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


By His Excellency 
FOSTER FURCOLO 


Governor 


A PROCLAMATION 


1958 
VERY citizen in the community has an interest in the problem of manpower conservation 
E and development. Every consumer benefits from the improved quality and lowered cost of 
goods and services supplied him by producers and purveyors who have taken definite steps 
to put and keep the right man in the right place. 
Every youth, as well as his parents, benefits when our schools, using available guidance methods, 
help him to eliminate much of the trial and error experienced by past generations in finding and 
fitting himself for his proper work in life. 


AY P . 

Every taxpayer will benefit from the more effective educational program which results from the 
more general use of the relatively inexpensive guidance program. There is no one who does not have 
something at stake in the manpower problem. 


In view ‘of the fact that in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1908 the first organized plan 
for Vocational Guidance was developed; that the principles and practices of Vocational Guidance 
which have been evolved during the ensuing years have been accepted widely throughout the Com- 
monwealth by business and industry, and by public and private schools alike; and in further recog- 
nition of the fact that there will be conducted on February 7, 1958 a state-wide Career Guidance 
Conference for the benefit of Vocational Guidance Counselors. 


NOW, therefore, I, FOSTER FURCOLO, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do hereby designate February 7, 1958, as 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DAY 


and request that the occasion be suitably observed in our institutions of learning and that our citi- 
zenry dedicate this day to the aims of Vocational Guidance. 


GIVEN at the Executive Chamber in Boston, this twenty-civhth 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America, the one hundred and eighty-second. 


FOSTER FURCOLO. 
By His Excellency the Governor, 


EDWARD J. CRONIN, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


God Have The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


The proclamation (above) of Vocational Guidance Day was issued by 
Governor Foster Furcolo of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on the 
occasion of a state-wide career guidance conference of vocational guidance 
counselors on February 7. 
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ArTHUR L. HarnetTT, Jr., “Career 
Information for High Schools,” 
Journal of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 28 (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 25-26. 


The desperate need for well quali- 
fied persons in teaching of health and 
physical education, particularly for 
women, has prompted some steps 
toward recruitment in this area. This 
article, in a physical education pro- 
fessional magazine, is directed toward 
having those in the teaching field take 
advantage of help from various or- 
ganizations in presenting the career 
information to young people. Listing 
of books and pamphlets, films on 
careers, and addresses of organiza- 
tions offering help is made, and could 
well be used by counselors desirous 
of securing information in this area 
of health, physical education and rec- 
reation.—Martha T. Parkes 


++ + 


“Whatever Became of Merit Rat- 
ing,” Personnel, 34 (January- 
February, 1958), pp. 8-18. 


Merit rating is comparatively rarely 
used nowadays. It’s high time, the 
writer says, to revive the dying con- 
cept. It is dying, he points out, be- 
cause of the opposition of unions, em- 
ployees in general, and management 
in general. He gives some of the 
reasons why each group has opposed 
it, including the role of favoritism, the 
social pressures on those who got the 
merit raises, and the pressures on the 
lower echelons of management in the 
awarding of the raises. 

In arguing for revival of merit plans, 
it is averred that we need to reaffirm 
our faith in the concept of reward for 
merit. It is agreed that we need 
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“good, reliable, objective measures of 
performance which are readily under- 
stood by manager and employee alike,” 
but we should not shrink from assess- 
ing personal behavior which affects 
performance. The financial incentive 
should be large enough to more than 
compensate for the unpopularity 
caused by the achievement of a merit 
raise. 


++ + 


Lynn WuiTeE, Jr., “Togetherness 
and Aloneness,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, 34 (February, 1958), pp. 
251-252. 


The survival of the fittest philosophy 
of the nineteenth century was an ex- 
hibition of the extremism of aloneness 
and a denial of the need of companion- 
ship and sharing of experiences. Co- 
operation was overlooked. 

There is just as much of the un- 
desirable in the other extreme—that of 
too much togetherness. The child 
must be encouraged to develop his 
uniqueness in this age of conformity. 
“Leaps of the informed imagination” 
are the basis of progress. Inherited 
ideas do not always fit new situations. 
“Basic originality seems usually to be 
achieved by the ‘maladjusted,’ the un- 
groupy, the people who treasure other- 
ness and discontinuity.” 


++ + 


KATHERINE Post, “Terminal Train- 
ing for High School Business Stu- 
dents,” Balance Sheet 39 (Febru- 
ary, 1958), pp. 248-251. 


This is the story of the adaptation 
of the last part of business training in 
Sussex, New York, High School to the 
needs of the students to fit them for 
local employment. It is one of co- 
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operation of business people, business 
department of the school, guidance 
personnel, and other school staff mem- 
bers. 

It involves on-the-job training pre- 
ceded by specific training in the school 
and followed by an analysis of weak- 
nesses and indicated remedial action. 


+ + + 


Mary S. Resn, “‘les girls’ A New 
Chapter in the Manpower Story,” 
School Life 40 (February, 1958), 
pp. 8-9. 

The number of women workers is 
on the increase, a step-up to 26.3 mil- 
lions by 1965 from the present 20.9 
millions being predicted. Nearly a 
third of our present labor force is 
feminine. One of every three over 14 
of our women work outside the home. 
Three in five working women are 
married. 

The greatest increase is expected in 
the over-45 age group. Training pro- 
grams for the 5.4 millions who will 
be added to our work force in the 
next seven years are needed. This is 
a great challenge to vocational educa- 
tors and others responsible for man- 
power (and womanpower) control. 
Women will be used in many newly 
expanded areas such as dental as- 
sistants, dietary assistants, institutional 
housekeepers, chemical technicians, 
electronical technicians, etc., etc. 


+ + + 


Louis E. Harper and BENJAMIN 
Wricnt, “Dealing with Emo- 
tional Problems in the Class- 
room,” The Elementary School 
Journal, 58 (February, 1958), 
pp. 316-325. 


Here is a report based on experi- 
ences in the University of Chicago 
Orthogenic School. Its emphasis is on 
the theme that the disturbed child is 
a fearful child; that his reactions are 
based on certain fears. The teacher 
who would successfully work with 
emotionally handicapped children 
must have an understanding of these 
fears which include fear of teacher, 
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fear of classroom, fear of finding out, 
and fear of achievement. 

“Certain experiences are crucial in 
enabling the disturbed child to remain 
in school and to learn. Though all 
these experiences are essential, they 
vary in priority. The child needs 
them in the following sequence: 
safety, basic comfort, pleasures of his 
own, self-respect, success, and chal- 
lenge.” 

These needs can be practically ap- 
plied in terms of the abilities of the 
teacher and the child. “The child 
must be accepted for himself, and for 
the behavior patterns he has worked 
out.” 


+ + + 


“From the Colleges,” Changing 
Times, 12 (January, 1958), pp. 
43-45. 


Here are brief but pertinent com- 
ments on: _ satellites, scientists and 
their relation to bright students; non- 
college going intelligent youths and 
efforts being made to get them into 
college; entrance restrictions, particu- 
larly at state universities; scholarships; 
company recruiters at colleges; early 
college entrance by bright students; 
income of engineers; how to pick a 
good college. 


++ + 


Joun W. Garpner, “How to Choose 
a College, If Any,” Harper's 
Magazine, 216, (February, 
1958), pp. 49-54. 


Mr. Gardner, president of Carnegie 
Corporation, makes some _ practical 
suggestions to students and parents 
grappling with the problem of col- 
lege selection. He deals realistically 
with the factors which should deter- 
mine whether or not the child should 
even go to college, and then with the 
selection problems, making appropriate 
suggestions for consideration. 

He points out that the decisions 
should rest with the child, not the 
parents, and that sometimes it is best 
to wait awhile after high school be- 
fore deciding whether to go, and if 
so, where. 
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He condemns the overemphasis “on 
college education as a guarantor of 
economic success, social acceptability, 
and general human worth,” and the 
idea some parents have that their child 
must go to a specific institution which 
they (though perhaps not the child) 
regard as reputable. 

As colleges differ so in size, course 
offerings, cost, emphases, etc., it be- 
hooves us to consider decisions in 
terms of the needs of each individual 
“young person and the kind of en- 
vironment that can best provide him 
with opportunities for growth.” 

In terms of career planning, we 
tend to overemphasize the need for 
early decisions, for these can, indeed, 
be devastating for some individuals. 
Why not instead guide youngsters 
toward broad development so that 
“when they become mature enough to 
decide they can choose among many 
significant possibilities?” “To put a 
first-class mind into a vocational or 
specialist course before he has had 
ample opportunity to explore the basic 
fields of knowledge is an unnecessary 
down-grading of human talent.”— 
Martha T. Parkes 


++ + 
DaniEL M. Goopacre III, “Pitfalls 
in the Use of Psychological 
Tests” Personnel, Vol. 34, No. 5 
(March-April, 1958), pp. 41-45. 


Psychological testing in industry for 
the purpose of employee selection has 
become a fad, but unfortunately a 
number of concerns are being “taken 
for a ride” by test salesmen or test 
literature because they are unable to 
evaluate a test before purchase. Too 
many personnel managers, caught up 
in the testing tide, are swayed by the 
impressive high correlations of relia- 
bility and/or validity claimed for a 
given test without knowing the mean- 
ing of the statistics used and whether 
the norms or frame of reference would 
have application to their own situa- 
tion. “The [test] manual should either 
indicate the specific correlation be- 
tween the test scores and job per- 
formance measures or state that there 
is no such known relationship.” 
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Tests can be validated for a com- 
pany by the employment services in 
most states by people equipped to 
conduct such studies at no cost to the 
employer. 

Research has shown that it is easier 
to develop valid psychological tests 
for skilled workers than for supervisory 
or managerial people. Present re- 
search being done in the promising 
area of “situational testing” may 
achieve results for selection of sales, 
supervisory, and managerial person- 
nel. It merits watching.—Martha T. 
Parkes 


++ + 


Marvin D. DUvuNNETTE, “Voca- 
tional Interest Difference among 
Engineers Employed in Differ- 
ent Functions,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 41, (October, 
1957), pp. 273-278. 


This article describes first steps 
taken in an effort to develop special 
keys on the strong Vocational Interest 
Blank which may be used as aids in 
more appropriately guiding engineer- 
ing students through engineering edu- 
cation, as well as in the placement of 
engineering and other scientific ap- 
plicants in industry. Because of pres- 
ent demands for scientific and tech- 
nically trained manpower, this prob- 
lem is particularly acute. Persons 
with scientific training are performing 
a wide variety of functions ranging 
from routine analysis and testing to 
top-flight executive jobs. Placement 
achieved by trial and error methods 
or other personnel techniques of ques- 
tionable validity results in a serious 
waste of manpower. 

On the basis of job analysis 238 
technically trained people employed 
by the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company were divided into 
four groups, comprising pure research 
scientists, developmental engineers, 
production engineers, and sales engi- 
neers. Four scoring keys were de- 
veloped by assigning weights to the 
44 occupational scale scores of the 
SVIB which tended to maximize the 
differences among the engineering 
functions. 
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According to Dunnette, “It has been 
possible by examining the interest pro- 
files of persons performing different 
technical and engineering functions 
to develop special scoring keys which 
accurately discriminate among per- 
sons in these four major functions. 
Interest measurement may, therefore, 
prove to be a powerful tool in more 
appropriately guiding students who 
are undertaking technical training . . . 
or in more appropriately placing en- 
gineering applicants on jobs in which 
they are most productive and satis- 
fied.”—Rolland Ball 


+ + 


CiyvE L. REED, “Detroit Pioneers 
in Economic Education,” Social 
Education, 2 (February, 1958), 
pp. 63-65. 


This is an interesting report of an 
experiment in Detroit. To quote the 
author, “Back in 1951, educators and 
businessmen in Detroit began an at- 
tack upon the economic illiteracy 
with the creation of the Institute for 
Economic Education.” 

Although the reader gets the feel- 
ing that this program is rooted in a 
desire inculcate a respect for the status 
quo in our economy, the program be- 
ing followed seems to have aroused 
interest on the part of other communi- 
ties. The very fact that a community 
as large as Detroit endeavors to in- 
stitute a broad scale usage of com- 
munity resources in education is news- 
worthy. 

The author lists audio-visual aids 
and written materials that have been 
produced specifically for use in this 
program. These materials are for use 
from the elementary level on through 
high school. He also describes an in- 
service training program that is a part 
of this experiment. 

An interesting sequel to this article 
might be in the form of a report at- 
tempting to show what effect this pro- 
gram is having on students in the area 
of a clearer understanding of the social 
ramifications of our economy.—Paul E. 
Lappala 
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++ + 


Atvin L. Scuorr, “Families on 
Wheels,” Harper's Magazine, 
216, (January, 1958), pp. 71-78. 


“The total number of ‘trailer fami- 
lies’ in America today has been esti- 
mated at upwards of one million—two 
out of every three families where the 
husband is a construction worker or 
overseer.” What causes them to 
move? What effect does moving have 
on their homelife? On their income 
level? Are they a burden on the com- 
munities they go to? These and many 
other questions are discussed in an 
informative fashion. 

Social work agencies find that their 
problems with trailer-transients are no 
different basically than with others. 
A judge in a juvenile court is quoted 
as stating that “—it’s not the trailer 
children but our own who are giving 
the trouble.” 

Reasons for moving cited are: high 
hourly pay; quick advancement in 
jobs; lack of strings to freedom of mov- 
ing; to avoid boredom; escape from 
various problems through constant ad- 
justment to new situation; desire to 
see new places develop; and numer- 
ous others. 

There seems to be close family life 
among trailer families. The loss of 
the feeling of “home town” is a grow- 
ing factor in American life. Mobile 
families identify quickly with each 
new community. This mobility is hav- 
ing an important impact on politics, 
national organizations, welfare work, 
education, etc. 

Of import to the guidance field is 
the statement, “Not every American 
family moves regularly, frequently, or 
at all, but every family lives in an at- 
mosphere in which movement is nor- 
mal and possible.”—Paul E. Lappala 


+ + + 


Cuar.eEs B. Seis and ALAN L. Or- 
TON, “The Case of the Furious 
Children,” Harper's Magazine, 
(January, 1958), pp. 56-61. 

“At the National Institutes of Health 

Center in Bethesda, six boys with 
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records of juvenile violence are serv- 
ing as subjects for one of the most 
exhaustive studies of human behavior 
ever attempted.” 

Out of this monumental study be- 
ing directed by Dr. Fritz Redl it is 
hoped will come new _ information 
that will be an aid in understanding 
normal children, preventing disturb- 
ances, and correcting those who have 
already become disturbed emotionally. 
Under very carefully controlled cir- 
cumstances financed at an unofficially 
estimated amount of $250,000 this 
project attempts to find out just what 
happens in the development of a child 
to cause him to become an “acting out” 
child. Techniques of dealing with 
these children have been evolved. 
Counseling is described. The life- 
space interview, which occurs at the 
moment when the child has the diffi- 
culty is illustrated in an anonymous 
case study. 

Questions, Dr. Redl hopes the study 
will help answer, are: (1) How 
much aggressiveness does'a child need 
today? (2) Can arts and crafts sub- 
stitute for acting out “for real?” (3) 
What happens to adults who help ag- 
gressive children to adjust? (4) What 
is the nature of group excitement, the 
sort of thing that can be seen at a 
birthday party—but is exaggerated in 
children with problems? Many other 
os are asked. The results of 
this study should be interesting.—Paul 
E. Lappala 


+ + + 


WaLTER LEIBRECHT, “ The Chal- 
lenge of Juvenile Delinquency: 
A Sickness in Society,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 39 (January, 1958), pp. 
162-167. 


Much of what occurs under the term 
“juvenile delinquency” is a reaction of 
many intelligent boys and girls from 
financially stable homes who seek exit 
from their cramping inactivity through 
avenues of distracting excitement and 
time killing thrills. 

We have had success in taming the 
great majority of our adolescents, not 
by the mistaken methods of totalitarian 
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regimentation, but by an equally inept 
method of depriving them of any sense 
of true authority, of being guided and 
being challenged by new ideas and 
visions; we have left them almost com- 
pletely to themselves in an atmosphere 
of unmanageable and meaningless 
freedom. 

There is also a deep inner conflict 
in our society, that we still cherish 
and acclaim ideals of a widely expan- 
sive community while actually living 
in the limitations, restraints, and se- 
curities of a static society. 

The new democracy resulted in a 
leveling process which confuses the 
socially acceptable with the absolutely 
valid and thus forebodes the actual 
loss of the ideal. There is education 
in efficiency and living in society, but 
too little education of mind and al- 
most no education of heart. The 
Churches have also helped to create 
this situation. The isolated boy or 
girl, the potential delinquent, find in 
most congregations the same social 
barriers which prevent him from really 
becoming part of other communities. 

The young generation should gradu- 
ally be led out of the atmosphere 
of loafing and waiting into a situation 
of serious work and responsibility. If 
religion cannot be taught at school, 
then study of ethics should be taken 
up seriously. And finally, unless there 
is a fundamentally reorientation of 
ideals and values in our society, this 
growing problem will continue to 
grow. The ideal of the “successful” 
man is outdated because our society 
becomes more and more static.—Seti- 
jadi. 


++ + 


JoserH D. Louman, “A Sociologist- 
Sheriff Speaks Out about Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
39 (February, 1958), pp. 206- 
214. 


The juvenile offenders are not un- 
like other children, but they are prod- 
uct of a social process that results from 
malfunctioning or covert disfunction- 
ing of traditional agencies dealing with 
children. 
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The problem must be attacked 
where the delinquency is produced 
and this involves two major considera- 
tions. In preventive terms, a major 
focus should be directed against these 
areas and regions which are dispropor- 
tionately productive of crime and de- 
linquency. And secondly, we must 
reexamine and increase the capacity 
of the agencies of the criminal justice 
which now too frequently aggravate 
the problem by the purely negative 
measures of arrest and detention. 

Then the writer deals with the 
changing family patterns, the gang, 
the school, the police and the courts, 
and the public myths, and how they 
contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

Prevention and effective treatment 
require that delinquency be recognized 
in generic terms; that its processes and 
relationships be grasped; and that it 
be dealt with as a problem of national 
proportion. 

A nicely written article that gives 
you a clear picture of the social causes 
of delinquency. The reading of the 
article is highly recommended.—Seti- 
jadi 


++ + 


Rosert H. Pitt II, “Higher Edu- 
cation for All?” Journal of the 
National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, XXI 
(January, 1958), pp. 62-66. 


The basic premises here which are 
concerned with the goals of higher 
education is a comparison of higher 
education with art. Like art higher 
education should strive for these goals. 
First, it should serve to depict life it- 
self. Secondly, it should provide for 
an aesthetic thrill. Lastly, it should 
strive for a penetration beyond reality. 

Many people cannot go beyond the 
first stage, that of learning the useful, 
the depiction of life itself. For them 
post-secondary education must not go 
beyond vocational training. 

Increasingly in this country there 
exist social and economic forces which 
play upon the minds of our people 
and their youngsters and lead them 
to aspire to a college or university edu- 
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cation for which they are not remotely 
qualified. 

Should we not help our people to 
recognize their true abilities rather 
than have them, or us, give in to social 
and environmental pressure to do what 
they cannot doP Can we develop an 
educational system at the higher level 
equally adequate for the less able as 
we have already done for the more 
able? 

The universities and liberal arts col- 
lege should provide for the existence 
side by side on the campus for all 
three of the above mentioned experi- 
ences. They can only serve most pro- 
ductively when serving together. 

There is a serious question whether 
or not this system of higher educa- 
tion as we now know can survive if it 
attempts to educate all who desire it 
and whether, even if possible, it is 
wise to do so.—Setijadi 


++ + 


Antuony C. Riccio, “Realistic Ca- 
reer Choosing in the Small Col- 
lege,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, 56 (February, 1958), 
pp. 89-98. 


“Investigators doing research in the 
last two decades have repeatedly ar- 
rived at the conclusion that college 
students do not make realistic career 
choices.” 

Some writers have stated that the 
college should shoulder some of the 
blame for this situation, and that the 
college should attempt to assist stu- 
dents to make intelligent career 
choices. 

The purpose of this article was to 
consider some of the means whereby 
the colleges can assist students, espe- 
cially freshmen to think wisely about 
careers. “... Emphasis will be placed 
on the relationship which exists be- 
tween intelligent thinking about ca- 
reers and resources available in the 
immediate small-college situation. . . , 
the small college enjoys a number of 
advantages over the large school when 
it comes to dealing with the particular 
problems of students.” 
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“« 


. . . Reading and experience lead 
the writer to believe that there are five 
general sources from which the stu- 
dent can receive aid in making a career 
choice: (1) an effective testing pro- 
gram, (2) a series of lecture-discus- 
sions on departmental offerings, (3) 
the library, (4) work experience pro- 
vided by the college, and (5) the 
placement  program.”—Edward J. 
Brantley 


+ + + 


JosepH R. CauTeta, “Misconcep- 
tions: Intelligence and_ the 
1.Q.,” Education, 78 (January, 
1958), pp. 300-303. 


Nine answers are given to the ques- 
tion, “What is the nature of this attri- 
bute (intelligence)?” Then the author 
explains why these answers are “cir- 
cular.” 

Various ways of deriving the IQ are 
discussed and Cautela explains why 
the definition of IQ which he gives is 
“more realistic and less misleading.” 

The author also discusses, “Is 1.Q. 
Normally Distributed?”; “Does L.Q. 
Remain Constant?”; and “Some Other 
Misconceptions Concerning the I.Q.” 

“The definitions of intelligence 
really only designate the tasks in- 
volved where individuals differ. They 
do not tell us anything about the 
nature of that ability to perform these 
tasks.” “A great deal of misunder- 
standing concerning the interpretation 
and use of IQ has arisen because of 
the lack of knowledge, by many people 
who use these tests, as to how the test 
constructor develops and defines the 
IQ—Edward J. Brantley 


+ + + 


HELEN M. Smitu, “Requirements 
for Business Teacher Certifica- 
tion, State By State,” Business 
Education World, 38 (February, 
1958), pp. 17-22. 


Tabulated within a chart, the re- 
quirements are listed by type and 
term of certificate, number of hours 
needed in a commercial major, the 
minimum hours required in separate 
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fields to be included in the major, and 
graduate work required. 

The author asks the question, “How 
good is a teacher who does not have 
first-hand experience on which to base 
his teaching?” She discusses the 
paucity of business-experience re- 
quired for certification—Edward J. 
Brantley 


++ + 


Evetyn G. WATERMAN, “Part-time 
Jobs for Students,” N.E.A. Jour- 
nal, 47 (January, 1958), p. 34. 


In the November, 1957, issue of 
the N.E.A. Journal Martin Katz in an 
article, “No Time for Youth,” gave 
the impression that students should 
not work part-time because it inter- 
fered with their school work. He 
said that 80% of the urban high school 
children over 16 years of age hold 
down regular part-time jobs which 
along with classes exceeded 60 hours 
per week per pupil. 

Miss Waterman takes exception to 
this idea and offers her views. She 
points out that in Michigan a minor 
can work and go to school only a 
combined 48 hours per week. This 
law is enforced. She points out’ that 
the Cooperative Training Program in 
Battle Creek High School is considered 
so important that it is subsidized with 
federal funds. There were 116 schools 
in Michigan who offered the super- 
vised training program with 9,092 stu- 
dents participating. 

Objectives of the program are to 
teach habits, attitudes, and skills that 
are considered desirable in the job. 
The combination of part school and 
part work is right to keep some stu- 
dents from dropping out. Careful 
placement is done and there is close 
supervision and coordination with the 
employer. Students earn the prevail- 
ing wage. The employer submits a 
rating sheet several times a year which 
is used to determine marks. 

The program provides gradual tran- 
sition from high school to the adult 
world and both students and employ- 
ers play a major role in bringing about 
the adjustment.—J. G. Hause 
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+ + + 


H. A. Jeep, and J. W. Ho us, 
“Group Dynamics in Action,” 
The Clearing House, 32 (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 223-229. 


“The fear is often expressed that 
the mutual understanding and shar- 
ing between the individual and the 
group which usually result from the 
use of group dynamics will bring about 
conformity and common thinking on 
the part of all the members of the 
group. From our experience, just the 
opposite is true.” “ It is the 
responsibility of each individual not 
to conform but to share, and to make 
available to the group his unique con- 
tributions.” 

The authors list forty-six principles 
for use of group dynamics; then they 
conclude that group dynamics, (1) 
“... helps individuals to grow toward 
independence and self-security while 
at the same time learning that in a 
society one member depends upon 
another.”; (2) “. . . enables students 
to release their feelings and aggres- 
sions and thus increases their chances 
for individual and social adjustment.”; 
(3) “. . . creates a situation in which 
the individual is responsible and his 
ego involved. .. ”; (4) “... is an 
energy-consuming, but very rewarding, 
method for both students and teach- 
ers.”—Edward J. Brantley 


+ + + 


C. B. Merrit, “The Use of Tests 
in Secondary Schools,” The High 
School Journal, 41 (December, 
1957), pp. 66-70. 


Prerequisites to the effective use of 
test results: 


1. Cooperation with test producers 
is especially necessary in the construc- 
tion of achievement tests, where the 
teacher has the opportunity to offer 
suggestions and criticisms in test con- 
struction. 

2. The training of test users should 
include the few elementary statistical 
concepts necessary to properly inter- 
pret the score. 
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3. The testing program must have 
continuity. When more than one test 
is used, care should be taken to insure 
that the norm groups are comparably 
administered. 

4. The test must be administered 
and scored carefully and the results 
made available in understandable 
form. 

5. Improvement of the validity of 
tests are necessary, but we must go 
ahead and learn what the deficiencies 
of particular tests are and what pre- 
cautions are necessary for their proper 
interpretation. 

Some particular uses of tests: 

1. Test information can be used ef- 
fectively for adapting teaching to the 
abilities of the learner. Test results 
may also be used to determine the 
effectiveness of the instructional pro- 
cedures. 

2. The use of tests for guidance 
purposes is generally undertaken to 
aid students in realistically appraising 
themselves so that sound decisions may 
be made. Overemphasis on the pre- 
dictive value of test results and assum- 
ing that test results are very accurate 
are the pitfalls in this area.—Setijadi 


++ + 

Harvey F, GARDENER, “Time Allot- 
ments in Guidance,” The Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, 31 
(November, 1957), pp, 130-133. 


The amount of time allotted to 
guidance in each area would differ 
according to the time of year. For 
instance, testing would be quite heavy 
in the fall. Gardener surveyed ten 
high schools in southern Illinois in an 
attempt to find out how much time 
was used in each area. 

He chose only high schools which 
had organized guidance programs and 
qualified guidance personnel. The 
guidance personnel kept track of the 
time utilized in each area for one 
month, April 23, 1956 to May 18, 
1956. 

During that period the ten schools 
reported that they had devoted 1,089 
hours to guidance. The proportion 
of time used in each area is as follows: 
Testing (administration, scoring and 
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tabulating, analysis of test results)— 
26%; Records (record keeping, letter 
writing, filing )—14%; Counseling (in- 
dividual, group, advisement )—36%; 
and Professional contacts (teachers, 
administrators, parents, others )—18%. 
Follow-up study took 1% of the time; 
research excluding follow-up took 
3.7%; community speaking engage- 
ments took 1.3%; and miscellaneous 
and approximations comprised the 
other 1%. 

The author realizes that the same 
study should be done at different 
times during the year in order to give 
a total picture of time allotment.— 
J. G. Hause 


++ + 


L. S. Hapitey, “New College Stu- 
dents Lack Study Techniques,” 
School and Society, 85 (Novem- 
ber 23, 1957), pp. 353-354. 


Few students entering college ex- 
perience academic success commen- 
surate with their measurable poten- 
tialities. Hadley, Director of Student 
Advising, Kent (Ohio) State Univer- 
sity, estimates that 95% of those 
entering college lack adequate study 
skills. High school students are not 
accustomed to studying outside of 
the organized study hall. 

Few college students have reading 
speeds and comprehension skills ade- 
quate to handle all college assign- 
ments. They can’t take notes. They 
have difficulty with essay type tests 
because they can’t organize their 
thoughts. 

He states further that some students 
learn study habits rapidly, others learn 
through frustration, and some never 
acquire them. The college student 
must initiate his own program of self 
improvement. If he can take a course 
on how to study, he will get out of it 
only what he wants to. He may read 
all suggestions for improvement, but 
he must be motivated to try some of 
the program of improvement. After 
counseling, he must be experimental 
in trying to develop new techniques. 

There are no shortcuts to success in 
improved reading or other study 
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skills. The mature student attempts 
to live up to his potentialities most of 
the time without any “outstanding 
prodding.”—J. G. Hause 


+ + + 

ARTHUR SMITH and JANE JOssE, 

“Some Social-Psychological As- 

pects of the High School Orien- 

tation Program,” The Journal of 

Educational Sociology, 31 (No- 
vember, 1957), pp. 99-106. 


There is much insecurity exhibited 
by beginning freshmen as a result of 
conflict produced by changing mem- 
bership in groups. An effective orien- 
tation program designed to reduce con- 
flict must be based upon the social- 
psychological principles involved in 
changing group membership and the 
effect upon the individual. 

There are all kinds of orientation 
programs. The most effective pro- 
gram needs to be developed accord- 
ing to the particular condition of each 
community and high school population. 

There are certain basic procedures 
which must be followed. They are 
(1) an attempt to establish through 
teachers and parents a frame of refer- 
ence in which the high school is 
perceived as a step in the growing-up 
process which is worthy of recogni- 
tion; (2) an attempt to ascertain the 
prevailing frames of reference among 
the new people about the specifics of 
the new high school so that miscon- 
ceptions may be corrected; (3) oppor- 
tunities for students to observe future 
roles; (4) provisions for status-giving 
activities for all new students to 
demonstrate their competence; and 
(5) activities designed to assist the 
student in learning both real and 
ideal norms of the student body.— 
J. G. Hause 

++ + 


Harry A. Grace & Nancy Lon 
Bootn, “Is the ‘Gifted’ Child a 
Social Isolate?” Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, 35 (January, 
1958), pp. 195-196. 

This study is based on a survey of 

294 elementary school children in all 
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six grades. Three questions were 
pre-tested and then asked: “Which 
three children in your room do the 
best schoolwork?,” “Which three chil- 
dren in your room do you do things 
with most often?,” “If you could sit 
near any three children you want to, 
whom would you choose?” 

The “giftedness” was based on the 
results of the Iowa Basic Skills Test. 

Is the gifted child the social isolate? 
Not within these six grades of an 
urban school. Perhaps as an impor- 
tant consideration is that one third of 
the gifted children do not demonstrate 
their abilities in the classroom such 
that their fellow pupils notice them. 

But the least gifted children do 
seem to be left out of it, even as early 
as the first grades.—Setijadi 


+ + + 


James D. Finn, “Automation and 
Education: I. General Aspects,” 
Audio Visual Communications 
Review, 1 (Winter, 1957). 


The first in series of three articles 
opens up the consideration of the 
effects of automation on education. 
The author states the dilemma of 
education is to produce specialists and 
technicians who are at the same time 
broad enough to function as parents 
and citizens since survival demands 
top technicians. 

The challenge to curriculum makers 
is inescapable—under automation, a 
school could do a student no greater 
service than to prepare him, as so 
many do today, for his first job. If 
there is one thing that is certain, it is 
that the job—even the bottom job— 
will change radically and often. 

Thought provoking and sure to raise 
a few hackles.—Paul E. Lappala 


++ + 


and these also... 


“Should Religion Be Taught in the 
Public Schools?” in January Social 
Studies “Challenging Above- 
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Average Pupils” in January Social 
Education . . . “The Child Guidance 
Clinic: A Mental Health Service 
Agency and an Aid to Teacher Educa- 
tion” in November Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology . . . “Money is Not 
Enough” in February 1 Saturday Re- 
view . . . “Marriage and Careers for 
Girls, A New Study of Work-Life 
Patterns of Woman Throws Light on 
an Old Problem” in December Occu- 
pational Outlook . “Morale” by 
Thomas H. Biggs in January Educa- 
tional Forum . . . “Gradeless Classes” 
in February American School Board 
Journal . . . “The College Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Program—A Prog- 
ress Report” in California Journal of 
Secondary Education . . . ““Where 
Did You Go?’ ‘Out.’ ‘What Did You 
Do?’ ‘Nothing’ ” in December 
Reader’s Digest . . . “Guidance in the 
Two-Year College: A Neglected 
Area” in March Junior College Journal 
... “Issues in Educational Guidance” 
in January Journal of the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors . “Policy Statement 
Regarding Nation-Wide Testing of 
Students” in February Counseling 
News and Views . . . “Better Inter- 
viewing Techniques” in February 
Adult Leadership . . . “The Mechanics 
of Study Procedure” in January 
California Journal of Educational Re- 
search “Behavior Problems of 
Children From Broken and Intact 
Homes” in November Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology . . . “Guidance of 
the Primary Child” in December 
American Childhood . . . “Attitudes 
Toward Working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment” in Personnel Administra- 
tion . . . “Social Status of Children 
Related to Intelligence, Propinquity, 
and Social Perception” in January 
Elementary Journal . . . “The Rela- 
tion Between Teachers’ Judgements of 
Pupils’ Sociometric Status and Intelli- 
gence” in February Elementary Jour- 
nal... “The Effect of Automation on 
Business Teachers” in February 
Balance Sheet . . . “Curriculum Prob- 
lems Presented by Poor Readers” in 


-The February Reading Teacher. 
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Current Occupational Literature 


EMBERS Of the Guidance In- 
formation Review Service 
are: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union 
High School, California; Irene Felt- 
man, New Haven State Teachers 
College; Dean Hummell, Ohio 
State Department of Education; 
Ward Leis, Pasadena City Schools; 
Richard Rundquist, University of 
Kansas; Robert Shosteck, B'nai 
Brith Vocational Service Bureau; 
Buford Stefflre, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Harold Munson (Chair- 
man), New York State Department 
of Education. 

Subject headings have been 
adopted, with permission of the au- 
thor, from Occupations Filing Plan, 
Wilma Bennett, 1958, Sterling 
Powers Publishing Co., 2823 Gage 
Avenue, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


Type of Publication 


A—Career fiction 
B—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph 


ADVERTISING 


D—Occupational brief 

E—Occupational abstract 

IF'—Occupational guide 

G—Job series 

H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 

I—Occupational or industrial de- 

scription 

J—Recruitment literature 

K—Poster or chart 

L—Article or reprint 

M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 

N—Other 


ace” 


Ss igp 


' 2 3 


Recommendation 


1. Highly recommended (maximum 
adherence to NVGA standards). 

2. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited in 
scope it does not meet NVGA 
Standards, contains authentic, 
objective, timely, and helpful in- 
formation) . 





Advertising Copy Writer, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1957, 
1 


6 pp. 50¢. E- 


Advertising—The Advertising Business and Its Career Opportunities, Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc., 1956, 16 pp. 10¢. C-2. 
Lee Devins, Copywriter, Mannix, Mary, Julian Messner, Inc., 1957, 187 pp. 


$2.95. -3. 
Public Relations Workers 


Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Bulletin Agriculture, 1956-57, College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1956, 226 pp. Free. G-2. 
Career Opportunities in Agriculture Improving, University of California 
(Davis), 1957, 1 p.. Free. N-3. 
County Extension Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-l1. 
Entrance Information for High School Students, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, (Los Angeles), 1 p. N-3. 
Opportunities in Agriculture, Agricultural Publications of University of 
California, 1955, 32 pp. F-1. 
Training at Davis for Careers in Irrigation, Department of Irrigation, Uni- 
versity of California (Davis), Folder. J-2. 
AGRICULTURE—ANIMAL AND LIVESTOCK FARMING 
Your Future in a, College of Agriculture, University of California 
(Davis), 1954, 6 pp. F-3. 
AIRCRAFT MANUFAC °TURING INDUSTRY 
Aircraft Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2. 
The Engineering Professions in Aviation, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
1957. 36 pp. C-l. 
Your Career As An Engineer in Aviation, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 1956, 20 pp. I-1. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Airline Hostesses, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-l. 

Career Opportunities With the Airlines, Mehrens, Harold E. and members 
of the Air i 32 Association Staff, Air ‘Transport Association of 
America, 75 pp. 5 

ALUMINUM PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 

Aluminum Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 

Subscription Service. D-2. 
ARCHITECTURE 

ce See Wyndham, Lee, Julian Messner, Inc., 1957, 187 pp. $2.95. 

1957-58 List of Accredited Schools of Architecture, National Architectural 
Accrediting Board, 1957, 1 p. Free. N-3. 

ART 

The Fine Artist, ok Anne C. and Small, Verna, Street and Smith Pub- 

lishers, 1957, 8p p. 254. L-l. 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 

Automobile—Body Kepairman, Michigan Employment Security Commis- 
sion, U. S. Employment Service Division, 1956, 20 pp. 25¢. F-1. 

Automobile Design, Pratt Institute, School of Engineering, 1955, 4 pp. 


Free. 
Automobile Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 
4 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
Automobile Mechanics, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-1. 
ong Sales and Service Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 
Subscription Service. D-1. 


4 pp. 
BARBERING AND BEAUTY SHOP WORK 


Beauty Operators, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-l1. 


BUSINESS 
Credit Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-1. 


Managers and Executives, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-1. 

Purchasing Agents and Merchandise Buyers, Science Research Associates. 
1955, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING INDUSTRY 
Frozen Foods Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-1. 
CARTOGRAPHY 
Coes. Bauer, Hubert, Bellman Publishing Co., 1957, 32 pp. $1.00. 


CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
Structural Clay Products Manufacturing Workers, Science Research As- 
sociates, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
CHIROPODY 
Careers in Chiropody, Shosteck, Robert and Rubin, A., B’nai B’rith, Voca- 
tional Service, 1957, 11 pp. 25¢. D-l. 
Chiropodist, Office of Education, Guidance and Student cw: Section, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1 F-2. 
Cae a a — Belleau, Wilfred E., Park Publishing House, 1957, 
pil <1 Up “4 a Career, National Association of Chiropodists, 6 pp. F-2. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Public Administration Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-1. 
Women in the Federal Service, 1954, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 19 pp. 15¢. C-l. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Building Construction Careers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 2 


pp. 15¢. K-l1. 
Bui ding Construction Careers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 
pp. 35¢. D-1. 


Construction Painter, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. 


Opportunities for Construction Painters, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1957, 2 pp. 15¢. K-l. 
Painters oar Paper Hangers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-1. 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-1. 
Road Construction Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-1. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
A Career in the Dairy Industry, California Dairy Council, 10 pp. J-2. 
DANCING AND SKATING 
A gga s » aaa Moss, Allyn, Street and Smith Publishers, 1957, 8 pp. 
¢. L-2. 
ELECTRICIAN 
Opportunities for Construction Electricians, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, 1957. 1 p. Subscription Service. 15¢. K-2. 
ENGINEERING 
Opportunities for Engineers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 1 pp. 
(Wall Chart). Subscrivtion Service. 15¢. K-3. 
Industry Engineers Get Top Pay, “Electronics,” Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, Reprint Service, 1957, 2 pp. Subscription Service. 15¢. L-2. 
ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
Civil Engineer, — Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. E-2. 
FINANCE 
Employment Opportu; ities for Business Administration Graduates in the 
Small Bank, Chronicle Guidance Publications Reprint Service, 1957, 2 
pp Subscription. 72-2. 
FOOD PROCESSING AND PRODUCTION 
— . — Prevering, B’nai Brith Vocational Service, 1957, 15 pp. 
¢ uy 
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Students View the Food Broker, National Food Brokers Association, 1957, 
23 pp. Free. L-2. 
Hi ou Defines the Food Broker, National Food Brokers Association, 1957, 
p. Free. N-3. 
FOOD’ TECHNOLOGY AND RESEARCH 


Career as Food Technologist, Bnai B’rith Vocational Service, 1957, 11 pp. 


25¢. D-2. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, WORK IN 
a Job Hunt, “Mademoiselle,” Alumnae Advisory Center, 1957, 
p. 25¢. D-2. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
The Functions of the Diplomat, “Foreign Service Journal,” Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications Reprint Service, 1957, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
_ —- Agricultural Attache, Department of State Publication 6422, 
S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 23 pp. 15¢. C-l. 
Pai For You—Student Trainee Jobs, Forest Service Publication 
MP-726, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 3 pp. Free. J-2. 
HORTICULTURE 
weg fone, Freer, Marjorie Mueller, Julian Messner, Inc., 1957, 185 
2.9, 3. 
HOTEL. WORK 
The Motel Market—Sales Analysis, The Patterson Publishing Company, 
1956, 35 pp. Free. N-2. 
JEWELRY AND WATCHMAKING 


Jeweler and Watchmaker, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 


35¢. E-2. 
LAW 
Lawyer, Careers, 1957, 7 pp. 25¢. D-1. 
LIBRARY WORK 
er yg Librarian, Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1957, 
E-2. 
shou vag a ———, Frechafer, tg G., New York Life In- 
surance Company, 1957, 5 Free. D-3 
The aT. of the Clerical per hcton A Challenge and an Opportunity, 
Sheva, J. H., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 2 pp. Subscription 
Service. _L-3. 
To Be a Librarian, American Library Associates, 18 pp. Free. J-2. 
LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
ae Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription Serv- 
ice 
Woodsman, Goulet, E. R., The Guidance Centre, 1957, 4 pp. 13¢. D-2. 
MACHINE SHOP WORK 
Machinist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
Opportunitiee—Machintet, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 1 pp. 
Semi-Skilled Machine Tool Operators, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1958, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l. 
MANUFACTURING 
a ts Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 
Musical ree Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 
1957, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
Production Jobs, Careers, 1957, 1 p._ L-3. 
= Workers Needed in Push-Button Plants, Chronicle Guidance Serv- 
956, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 15¢. M-2. 
MATHEMATICAT: WORK 


— Possibilities for Those Interested in Mathematics, Careers, 1957, 


i 
i 

Hf] 
wh 


bo Soh 


K-1 
Is Math in the Stars for You, Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1957, 
5 pp. 5¢. F-3. 
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Mathematicians, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-2. 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 
— as Orthoptic Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 4 pp. 
35¢. D-1. 
Career Possibilities for Those Interested in Medical Work, Careers, 1957, 


p. K-l. 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Should You Be a Medical Technologist, Street, Charlotte, New York Life 
Insurance Company, 1957, 10 pp. Free. D-1. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
eo Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 
METEOROLOGY 
Graduate Program in Applied Meteorology Established at University of 
Michigan, American Meteorological Society, 1956, 1 p. M-3. 
Meteorologists, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-2. 
MILITARY SERVICE—MARINE CORPS 
Your Son Can Be An Officer, Chronicle Guidance Publication, 1957, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. 15¢. L-3. 
MILITARY SERVICE—NAVY 
Navy ROTC, Smith, Leslie S., Careers, 1957, 4 pp. L-2. 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
The Salt Industry, Wilcox, Wendell G., Bellman Publishing Company, 
1958, 31 pp. $1.00. H-3. 
MINING AND METALLURGY 
The Coal Industry, Speare, M. Edmund, Bellman Publishing Company, 
1957, 32 pp. $1.00. H-2. 
MODELING 
Modeling, Walburn, Nancy Woods, Street and Smith Publications, Inc., 
1957, 4 pp. 25¢. F-1. 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Motion Picture Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. H-2. 
Theater Manager, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-l. 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
Local Transportation Workers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2. 
MUSIC 


Musicians, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 


NEWSPAPER WORK 

Journalism, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 

Journalist, Careers, 1957, 7 pp. 25¢. D-1. 

Open the Door to Your Future As a Journalist, Chronicle Guidance Publi- 
cations, 1957, 1 p. 65¢. K-2. 

Opportunities for Journalist, Careers, 1957, 1 p. K-1. 

Wire Service Reporting, Greene, Gael, Street and Smith Publications, 1957, 
3 pp. 25¢. L-l. : 


NURSING 
Nurses for a Growing Nation, National League for Nursing, 1957, 31 pp. 
M-l. 
Nursing, Schulz, Cecilia, Bellman Publishing Company, 1958, 24 pp. 
$1.00. C-2. 


The Nurse Brigade, Bernstein, Mary S., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1957, 3 pp. Subscription Service. 15¢. L-2. 
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NURSING—PRACTICAL NURSE 
Practical Nurses, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-2. 
OSTEOPATHY 
Careers in Osteopathy, Shosteck, Robert, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 
1957, 12 pp. 25¢. D-3. 
PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRY 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Industry Workers, Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 
Paper and Pulp Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 
pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
PERSONNEL WORK 
Careers in Personnel Management, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., 1957, 28 pp. $1.00. C-2. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Photographic Film Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 
4 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Laurie, Physical Therapist, Hobart, Lois, Julian Messner, Inc., 1957, 192 pp. 
$2.95. A-2. ; 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Careers in the Field of Printing, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Academy 
Press, Inc., 1957, 26 pp. $1.00. C-2. 
PSYCHIATRY 
The Woman Psychoanalyst, Lynch, Nancy, “Mademoiselle” Magazine, 
Alumnae Advisory Center, 1957, 4 pp. 25¢. L-3. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 
Careers in Psychology, Horlick, Reuben S., B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 
1957, 15 pp. 25¢. D-3. 
PUBLIC OFFICE 
The Federal Government Service, American Assembly, 1955, 189 pp. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Radio and TV Broadcasting Technicians, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1957, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 
RAILROAD WORK 
The American Railway Industry, Corliss, Carlton J., Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1957, 32 pp. $1.00. C-2. 
COLLECTIONS 
College Sure to Careers, Oklahoma Agriculture and Mech. College, 
1955, 122 pp. Free. J-3. 
Head, Heart and Hand, Gray, Robert M., Simmons College, 1955, 13 pp. 


Free. J-3. 
Professional and Semiprofessional es Facts Chart No. 14, 
Science Research Assoc., 1956, 50¢. K-2. 


Professional and Semiprofessional oF iin Mage Facts Chart No. 15, 
Science Research Assoc., 1956, 1 p. 50¢. K-2. 

Professional and Semiprofessional Occupations—Job Facts Chart No. 21, 
Science Research Assoc., 1957, 1 p. 50¢. K-2. 

Semiskilled and Skilled Occupation—lob Facts Chart No. 20, Science 
Research Assoc., 1957, 1 p. 50¢. K-2. 

Training Programs, “Mademoiselle” Magazine, 1957, 6 pp. N-3. 

GENERAL SOURCES OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

Guide to Career Information, Career Information Service, New York Life 

Insurance Company, 1957, 203 pp. $3.00. N-1l. 
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JOBS FOR WOMEN 
Job Horizons for the College Woman, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956, 53 pp. 25¢. N-3. 
Women Certified Public Accountants, American Women’s Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 1956, 14 pp. M-l. 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 
Occupations to Which Interest and Ability in Industrial Arts May Lead, 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 
Occupations to Which Interest and Ability in General Science May Lead, 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 1 p. 65¢. K-2. 


Publishers’ Index 


Agricultural Publications of University of California, 22 Giannini Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 

Air Transport Association of America, 1107 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Alumnae Advisory Center, 541 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 

American Assembly, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Meteorological Society, 3 Joy St., Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

American Women’s Society of Certified Public Accountants, 327 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Bellman Publishing Company, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 


p:.€. 

California Dairy Council, 593 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 

Careers, Largo, Florida. 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. 

Guidance Centre, 371 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Canada. 

a The Aeronautical Sciences, 2 East 64th Street, New York 21, New 

ork. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Michigan Employment Security Commission, Occupational Research Unit, 7310 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

National Architectural Accrediting Board, Elliot L. Whitaker, Secretary, School 
of Architecture, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

National — of Chiropodists, 3301 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 10, D. C. 

National Food Brokers Association, 527 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 


York. 
Oklahoma Agri. and Mech. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Park Publishing House, 4141 West Vliet Street, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 
Patterson Publishing Company, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Street and Smith Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov't. Ptg. Office, Washington 25, 7. C. 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
University of California, Davis, California. 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 3 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Cooperative Action Against the Mechanic Shortage 
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from the AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION* 


HE AUTOMOTIVE industry has approved grants of funds totaling 
§ pm to three universities for scholarships and research aimed 
at relieving the nation-wide shortage of well-trained auto mechanics, 
Harry A. Williams, managing director of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association announced in Detroit recently. 

The shortage of trained auto mechanics has grown alarmingly in 
the postwar years. 

To get back to the 1950 ratio of one mechanic per 73 motor 
vehicles, we will need to recruit 55 to 60 thousand new mechanics 
every year for the next 10 years. To hold our own at one mechanic 
per 87 vehicles, 40,000 a year will be needed—more than three times 
the number of mechanics being graduated from the nation’s voca- 
tional schools today. 

The purpose of the new grants is two-fold: (1) to encourage cap- 
able students co prepare themselves to teach auto mechanics in voca- 
tional schools, and (2) to learn, through research, the qualities and 
aptitudes that make a good candidate for mechanic training. 

Directed toward the first goal, he said, are grants of $2,500 each 
to Wayne State University and the University of Illinois, for scholar- 
ships to students studying to be automobile mechanics teachers. 

To accomplish the second goal, funds totaling $140,000 have been 
approved for use by the University of Michigan in conducting a 
seven-year research project to establish criteria for determining the 
qualifications of a good mechanic. 

Vocational educators have found that many students entering 
automotive programs are not really fitted for the trade and stand little 
chance of success. On the other hand, well-qualified students often 
are guided into other fields. 

This wasteful situation exists because no tested criteria on which 
to base such judgments has been made available to student coun- 
selors. 

It will take seven years to complete because test students must 
be followed through their four-year vocational courses and early 
employment to determine the validity of the criteria. 

The two projects are recommendations of the Automotive Industry- 
Vocational Education Conference, which has been working for 11 
years to improve mechanic training in the schools and to increase 
the number and quality of young men entering the trade. 

The Conference is a cooperative working group composed to rep- 
resentatives of the American Vocational Association and the Service 
Managers Committee of the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 











* Excerpts from a January, 1958, News Release. 
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APPOINTED OFFICIALS 


Coordinator of Branches: Evelyn M. Murray, U. S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Coordinator of Sections: Emily Chervenik, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Walter J. Greenleaf, The Squires, Sebago Lake, Me. 

Associate Membership Review Board: Edwin W. Davis, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Constitution: Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Convention Program: Olive K. Banister, Vocational Guidance and Rehabilita- 
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SECTION CHAIRMEN 


Audio-Visual: John J. Ferdian, Boonsboro High School, Boonsboro, Md. 
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Gifted: Claude M. Dillinger, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

Handicapped: Ann M. Malafronte, Association for the Help of Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Group Methods: Irene E. Feltman, New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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D. ©, 

Occupational Research: Catherine Beachley, Board of Education, Hagerstown 
Md. 

Older Workers: Paul Wilson, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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